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Preface 

The Christian 

Church today is restless; restless as never before in this 
century; restless as to its adequacy in communicating its 
message to a restless world which has lost hold of many 
of its moorings. But this restlessness is no cause for despair. 
On the contrary, it is a sign of hope and encouragement. 
In a sense it is an indication that the Church is communi- 
cating its message today, communicating its message so well 
that there is a general restlessness among Christian men and 
women to witness to Christ more adequately, more effec- 
tively, more persuasively. 

As I look about the Church today I find among clergy 
and people a more general recognition of the need to com- 
municate the eternal truths of the Gospel in terms accept- 
able to a world which stands in wonder and amazement 
at the constantly widening horizons of God's world. Clergy 
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and people are telling this story in truly imaginative ways, 
ways which are meeting with encouraging results. There are, 
of course, many who have not yet discovered the way to tell 
what they themselves have experienced. To them, the telling 
seems a mysterious and difficult thing. But it need not be so. 
In this book I have tried to detail some of the convictions 
and principles upon which effective publicity may be built. 
Practical applications of these principles are drawn from 
many parts of the Christian community. Naturally as my 
own experience has been in the Episcopal Church, the bulk 
of these examples are drawn from that Church. Similar 
examples can be found in every Christian body; the appli- 
cation of the principles is universal no matter what the 
particular name of the group in which they are to be fol- 
lowed. Friends and colleagues in all parts of the United 
States have been most helpful in giving me examples of 
effective church publicity, in suggesting ways of meeting 
various problems of communication in this mid-twentieth 
century. Individually, they all know of my appreciation for 
their help and I refrain from listing their names here lest 
I inadvertently omit some. I do, however, wish here to 
publicly express my thanks to them all for the fine help 
which they so generously gave me. 

A book of this kind necessarily ranges a wide area of 
competence. Many subjects radio and television, layout, 
direct mail to mention but a few, cannot be treated ex- 
haustively. It is hoped that the introduction to these sub- 
jects given here will lead the reader to fuller treatments 
in other books. It is for this reason that a carefully selected 
reading list is included in these pages. 

This book has but one purpose: to help us all become a 
bit more articulate in communicating the Christian message 
to the community about us. 

William E. Leidt 
Trinity 1958 
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The Urge to Tell 

The Good News 

of Christ is good news only when it is taken out into 
the world to men and women everywhere. 

Throughout His earthly ministry our Lord called 
upon His followers to "go and tell what you hear." 
"He proceeded to tell a parable . . ." "And He 
began to tell the people." This was first-century 
publicity and the Disciples used it to good effect. 
Within a very few years the Good News spread through- 
out the Mediterranean world and even further to East 
and West; the number of followers increased rapidly. 
Probably the Disciples did not call their telling of the 
Good News, publicity. To them it was a way of life. 
There was an irresistible compulsion to tell those things 
which they had seen and heard. And that compulsion 
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rests upon twentieth-century Christians upon you and 
me. To us, too, spreading the Good News, publicity, 
must be a way of life. 

Publicity has been defined as the process of making 
information public to the end that men's opinions and 
conduct may be influenced. 

Church publicity is the process of making information 
public to the end that men's opinions and conduct may 
be influenced toward the purposes for which the Church 
exists. 

Primary Publicity Forms 

But perhaps the word "publicity" has limiting con- 
notations. In our Lord's time to tell was the only 
publicity method. Today the spoken word remains a 
most effective publicity method, but not the only one. 
Before the end of the first century, the written word had 
become a powerfully effective publicity form. The 
Bible is sometimes described as the most effective piece 
of written church publicity. Much of this effectiveness, 
however, stems from the later invention of movable 
type greatly broadening the audience that could be 
reached by the written word. This is true of both the 
primary publicity forms the spoken and the written 
word. Through the centuries man's ingenuity has con- 
stantly broadened the audience and quickened the 
speed with which these forms can carry a message to a 
desired audience telephone, telegraph, wireless, radio, 
television, the printing press, photography, a myriad of 
graphic arts processes, and the development of abundant 
and cheap and good-quality paper. 
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The carrying of the message to the desired audience 
cannot be overemphasized. When the mighty oak 
crashes in a primeval forest far from any human ear it 
makes no sound it might be said it lacks effect. So 
the Good News is completely ineffective unless it 
reaches the audience (the human ear) for whom it is 
intended. And effective publicity depends upon the 
response it evokes. 

Publicity: A Way of Life 

Church publicity is a way of life. Said differently, it 
may be called a witness, an evangel. For many years, 
the trademark of the Episcopal Church's National 
Council's former Publicity Department (now merged 
into the Promotion Department) carried the motto The 
Evangel of Printer's Ink. This may seem to be a matter 
of semantics, each word or phrase having its own con- 
notation sometimes many connotations varying from 
individual to individual depending on one's own back- 
ground and experience. The words "witness" and 
"evangel" have a religious connotation, to some even a 
sanctimonious one, to be brushed aside as being out of 
step' with a space-age world. Many, remembering that 
"the children of this world are in their generation wiser 
than the children of light," keep this terminology in 
general daily use. Unfortunately, the meanings of 
words change, and frequently a word that is acceptable 
to one person has a very undesirable meaning for 
another. A generation ago the word "publicity" was 
considered by many as having a scarlet reputation. In 
time it was succeeded by the loftier phrase "public rela- 
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tions," and the term "publicity" came to be restricted 
to one small aspect of transmitting information. Now 
this phrase "public relations" is becoming a trifle 
tarnished, and there is increasing use of the long phrase 
"communications media." In fact, some church depart- 
ments of publicity already have adopted the title "De- 
partment of Communication." This word, too, has 
invaded the more sedate world of books, and recent 
months have seen the publication of such books as 
Christianity and Communication, The Communication 
of the Christian Faith, and Crisis in Communication. 
Each word has its special emphasis and perhaps re- 
flects the particular thinking of a given time or place. 
Certainly the mid-twentieth century world has seen an 
interesting growth of the desire, even the ability of men 
to communicate with one another. The concern of this 
book is with the Good News, to help twentieth-century 
Churchmen to recover something of the early Christians 
compulsion "to tell." This is everyone's job; this es- 
sentially is a way of life never for one moment to for- 
get that we are His. 



CHAPTER 



New Bottles for Old Wine 

Jesus was no or- 
ganization man. This is obvious to the most casual 
reader of the Gospels. Meticulous in the fulfillment of 
His duties to Temple and synagogue, in His relations 
with people, with men and women of all estates, with 
boys and girls, Jesus was simple and direct, imaginative 
and practical. He spoke in words which reached His 
hearer, although the hearer sometimes failed to under- 
stand His true meaning until clarified by later events. 
Here is the profound lesson or example for com- 
municators of the Gospel today. The Gospel itself is 
unchangeable, the same today as it will be tomorrow, as 
it was yesterday. But the expression of the Gospel, the 
words through which it is communicated, change from 
age to age. The words used to turn great numbers of 

7 
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eighteenth-century Englishmen toward Christ would be 
quite without effect today in fact would not be heard 
by twentieth-century man or would be shrugged off as 
"pious," as of no significance in this age in which God 
has opened another curtain to reveal to man the power 
and wonders of the atom. 

The Gospel, today, must be communicated in terms 
as powerful, as startlingly brilliant, as cataclysmic, as 
atomic power itself. Some years ago, a young clergyman 
whose work was attracting attention was asked the basis 
or source of his original mode of expression. He replied 
that whenever he had an idea which he wished to com- 
municate, he would seek a bizarre way of saying it. 
Frequently, of course, the bizarre expression would not 
be suitable; it offended rather than attracted those 
whom he wished to influence. He would then modify 
his presentation until, still retaining something of the 
fanciful or even sensational, it was in an acceptable 
form. 

Age-old Images Are Rejected 

Similarly, certain images developed over the centuries 
are associated in the mind of modern man with religion. 
Most of these images have a sanctimonious connotation 
and today are rejected by great numbers of young 
people and even adults. Such things as Old English or 
Gothic type (about which more will be said in Chapter 
7), beams of light, figures on a hilltop looking into the 
sunrise, seem to suggest "Church" or "religious*' sub- 
jects and are frequently used for that purpose. Such 
use is easy, but it is not compelling. It lacks imagina- 
tion, originality, or any real concept of a modern pres- 
entation of the Gospel. 
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After World War II, the Episcopal Church was con- 
fronted by the necessity of rebuilding its war-damaged 
properties overseas and of providing the means for 
advance. It was estimated that some eight million dol- 
lars was needed. To help raise this considerable sum of 
money the services of an advertising agency were en- 
listed for the preparation of campaign literature. The 
agency numbered among its clients some of the top 
corporations in the United States. Its president and 
many of its executives were Episcopalians. These were 
among the factors leading to its selection. It, as least, 
would have a rudimentary familiarity with the Epis- 
copal Church. It soon became apparent, however, that 
the agency held traditional images concerning religion. 
The material prepared by the agency for the campaign 
was not to be compared with those the agency was 
producing for its rubber or cotton textile clients. In 
exasperation, one day, a church official said to the 
agency man, "Why don't you treat this account as you 
do your tire account? Study the Church's work before 
you write about it." This meant, in essence, don't pass 
out stereotypes about the Church but really understand 
it and its purpose in the world today. Then you can 
write about it in terms that men and women will hear 
and can understand. Only so will the Church's message 
become compellingly urgent. 

Research: An Aid to Communication 

Research, today, is an important aspect of American 
industry. Research to develop new products; research 
to improve existing ones; research to know the customer 
and his needs. The Church, too, within the past decade 
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has made marked strides in the attention it gives to 
professionally sound surveys o its work and projections 
of its needs and opportunities a decade or more hence. 
Motivation research could make a real contribution 
to the effectiveness of the Church's message. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries when the North 
American continent was being settled and formed into 
a great new democratic community, religion was a 
generally recognized part of everyday life and going to 
church was the accepted behavior. This is not generally 
so today. Some popular preachers have tried to equate 
the Christian message in terms of its answer to man's 
hidden needs the need for emotional security, for re- 
assurance of worth, for ego gratification, for creative 
outlets, for a sense of power, for a sense of roots, for 
immortality. With the possible exception of the last 
need, these are all subjective needs, all man-centered, 
whereas Christianity is, of course, a God-centered reli- 
gion. A message motivated by these needs may be 
superficially attractive and temporarily successful. The 
Gospel, however, is concerned with eternal truths, with 
man's relationship with God and with his fellow beings. 

There is talk in some quarters of a great return to 
religion in America today. This revival may be as some 
think only the sanctification of sentimentalities and the 
rationalization of idolatries. Or it may be, as others 
think, a deep stirring of the Spirit among the people. 
It is true, however, especially in the urban areas of 
America that the alleged return to religion is being 
matched in an alarming degree by a flight from in- 
stitutional religion. 

The Prayer Book in the Offices of Instruction says 
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that as a member of the Church "my bounden duty is to 
follow Christ, to worship God every Sunday in his 
Church; and to work and pray and give for the spread 
of his kingdom." Motivation research could reveal to 
communicators of the Church's message why men and 
women of this mid-twentieth century do not go to 
church. But thus far only a beginning has been made in 
the use of motivation research, depth interviews, and 
the skills and techniques of the social sciences in secur- 
ing a wider and deeper hearing for the Church's mes- 
sage. 

One notable exception to this lag has been in Chris- 
tian education. For nearly half a century educators 
within the Church have been alert to developing 
methods and skills used in the general educational 
world and have been quick to experiment and adapt 
them to the Church's educational needs. Group dy- 
namics to mention but one such technique recently 
adopted from both the world of general education and 
social group work has significance for anyone con- 
cerned about a more effective communication of the 
Church's message. As already has been said, this mes- 
sage, despite the elegance of the vocabulary in which it 
is expressed, or the brilliance of its style, or, if printed, 
the originality of its format, is completely ineffectual 
until it is received or heard by the men and women to 
whom it is addressed. Group dynamics as developed in 
the Church and Group Life Laboratories is helping 
individuals to understand the forces which come into 
play when human beings are together in groups. What 
are these forces? How do individuals behave when sub- 
jected to them? How can other forces be introduced? 
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When the answers to these questions are understood, 
the Church's leadership may be on the way to a better 
statement of the Church's message; the ears of those 
who have not yet heard the voice of the Master may be 
opened and another man may be released from anxiety, 
uncertainty, insecurity or whatever may be your label 
of modern life into the joy of Christian living. 

What has been said here must not be construed as 
any endorsement of contemporary American advertising 
or as any wholesale recommendation that the Church 
adopt uncritically the methods of Madison Avenue. It 
is, however, a recognition that psychology and the social 
sciences have developed in this mid-twentieth century 
certain skills and techniques which can be turned with 
advantage to the Church's use. Every day the voices 
clamoring for man's attention grow louder, more bois- 
terous, more confused. In the turmoil shall men and 
women lose the way because the Church's message is 
smothered by worn-out cliches, old-fashioned verbiage, 
outmoded symbols? 

Tools: Only Evidences of Publicity 

But what has all this to do with publicity? The 
church in the next block has a half column story in the 
local newspaper at least once a week. Our church is 
hardly ever mentioned. 

There are cards announcing the service schedules of 
several churches in the two motels on the highway that 
passes north of town, but the schedule of our church 
isn't among them. The Lutheran pastor conducts a 
morning devotional period on the local radio station, 
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but our minister doesn't have time for it. These are 
but a few evidences of publicity. Where do they fit 
into this picture of communicating the Church's mes- 
sage in a modern way to modern man? 

They are exactly that evidences, or tools if you 
will; and until the purpose of church publicity is under- 
stood, these tools are of little avail. 



CHAPTER 



Instruments of God: 
The Spoken Word 

The image of the 

Church, the Christian community, which modern men 
and women in the United States today have varies with 
the experience of individuals. There is one image 
xvhich is especially strong among non-churchgoers. In 
fact, it is this image which not infrequently is used as 
the excuse for staying away from the Church: "Is not 
the Church a group of people who regard themselves 
as saints (Hypocrites!) while I and my neighbors know 
we are sinners. Actually, the churchgoers are no better 
than we. In fact, a neighbor told me the other day that, 
of course, you can't be Christian in your business rela- 

14 
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tions today! So what good does it do to belong to the 
Church?" 

This is a fairly common image today of the Church. 
It is completely inaccurate, of course. Based on igno- 
rance, it also indicates a failure of the Church through 
its publicity to reach the community with an intelli- 
gible message about the nature of the Church and the 
mission of its members to all men. 

Primary Vehicles of Communication 

Today, as for centuries past, the spoken and written 
word remain the primary vehicles of communication. 
The range of these media has been enlarged as man's 
curiosity has led him to discover and harness more 
and more of nature's secrets to his own uses. In our 
Lord's time, and for many centuries thereafter, the 
numbers who could hear the spoken word were limited 
to those within range of the human voice. Our Lord's 
largest audience was probably the crowd of five thou- 
sand that gathered to hear Him on the shores of the 
Sea of Galilee. Today, with the aid of loud-speaker 
devices, it is possible for a single individual to address 
crowds of fifty thousand or more; and by radio he can 
reach millions. Although the range of the spoken word 
today is practically limitless, the use of the spoken word 
with smaller numbers, in more limited ways, must not 
be forgotten. An analysis of our Lord's teaching, pub- 
licity for His Message, shows that He worked in three 
ways: i. Personal conversation with individuals; 2. 
Group discussion; 3. Speaking to the multitudes. 
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Publicity Through Personal Conversation 

Much of His work was done with individuals, inti- 
mate personal conversation with one, two, or three per- 
sons. This is perhaps a phase of church publicity that 
is frequently overlooked today. No one loses the oppor- 
tunity to tell his neighbor about the new play he saw 
last night; or the delicious food served amid such 
charming surroundings at the new restaurant over on 
Main Street; or the wonderful new series of programs 
that began at the Women's Club (or the American 
Legion) last week. But how many talk about the really 
exciting goings on at church; the new courses that have 
been introduced in the church school; the rector's 
sermon last Sunday that gave a new understanding of 
how prayer can relieve worries; or just the alert interest- 
ing people that you meet at church? You would not 
miss these things for anything, yet you don't tell your 
neighbor about them. And underneath, but very close 
to the surface, that neighbor may have a need or an 
anxiety that a chat with you would release. Conversa-' 
tion between two or three acquaintances about things 
of the Church (or religion) is a prime publicity medium 
open to everyone. Usually begun with talk about what 
is going on in the church, what someone or other is 
doing there, the talk can turn to the content of the 
Christian message. The Churchman is a witness to his 
belief, and publicity (through conversation) is a way of 
life. 

This is the conversational opportunity of every Chris- 
tian. Some men and women in every congregation have 
a compelling responsibility which, if not grasped, will 
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not only be an opportunity missed but will actually 
hinder the spread of the Church's message and even 
create antagonism and opposition toward it. 

The Minister's Conversations . . . 

The first of those with a compelling opportunity is, 
of course, the clergy. In small communities where there 
may be but one or two clergymen, the minister is the 
personification of the Church, and his relationships 
with the community will determine the extent of the 
Church's influence in that community may even deter- 
mine whether that place is a vital, expanding Christian 
community or is lapsing into a pagan materialism in 
which the Church's voice is not heard. 

. . . With Visitors to Service 

The rector of a parish in a community which attracts 
many visitors as well as newcomers is alive to the oppor- 
tunity provided in greeting worshippers at the church 
door after services. With a microphone beneath his 
vestments, he stands after service by a pillar of the 
church porch. The microphone, plugged into this 
pillar, is connected with a tape recorder. As he talks to 
each one leaving the church, he learns the names of 
newcomers, whether they are only visitors or new resi- 
dents, their home parish, the number in the family, 
their names and ages, addresses and telephone numbers, 
and a great deal of other information. Within a day or 
two he sends a picture postcard of the church with a 
handwritten greeting to the new people. And within 
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the week he calls. The newcomers, until they know 
about the microphone and it is no secret in the parish 
are amazed by the rector's memory and are tremen- 
dously pleased by his interest in them. It is not surpris- 
ing that this parish is growing steadily. 

Among the minister's many contacts with the world 
about him, his relationships with the press are, perhaps, 
of particular concern. Elsewhere in this book is re- 
printed "The Parish and the Newspaper," an especially 
good statement prepared out of a wide experience by 
the Publicity Department of the Fifth Province of the 
Episcopal Church. Two things concerning the minis- 
ter's personal relationships with the press need emphasis 
here. 

. . . With Newspaper People 

In these days of atomic power and man-made satel- 
lites, when man's genius seems to be violating the laws 
of God, and America's traditional culture and morals 
seem to be disintegrating at a constantly accelerating 
pace, the press turns more and more to the Church and 
to its local representative, the minister, to find answers 
for its readers to these perplexingly complex problems. 
Often a reporter will telephone the minister. Fre- 
quently, too, this call will come at an inconvenient time. 
Nevertheless, the newsman will be treated with courtesy, 
kindliness, and consideration. If the minister is not 
available, an effort will be made to make an appoint- 
ment for a later time when he can give the newsman his 
full attention. Or, perhaps, the call may be referred to 
someone else in the parish who can speak authorita- 
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tively. The newsman has telephoned the rector as a 
part of a job an assignment in an honest effort to 
secure information or reliable opinion. He should be 
answered in a similar spirit. The report that the news- 
paper prints may help turn someone (or many) toward 
the Church. Many newsmen have found their way into 
the Church as a result of such casual encounters. Un- 
fortunately, too, some have been repelled by the treat- 
ment received. 

It should be remembered that the reporter is always 
an inquirer, a searcher for information. He wants the 
best you can give him. He can be an important ally in 
spreading the Church's message. 

The second ally in the press is the reporter's boss, the 
editor of the newspaper. He is key to whether the 
Church is receiving adequate favorable publicity 
through the local press. Perhaps he is a member of 
the congregation and a good relationship between edi- 
tor and minister already exists. But in many cases this 
will not be true, and the minister's first step in seeking 
answers to such questions as "How can this church get 
better newspaper publicity?" or "How can it get any 
newspaper publicity at all?" will take him to the editor's 
office. 

It is the editor who carries out the policy of the 
paper. It is he who decides which stories go into the 
paper and which end up in the wastebasket. Cer- 
tainly, an acquaintance between editor and minister is 
essential if the Church is to provide the newspaper with 
the kind of stories it will use. This point cannot be 
overemphasized: the newspaper is the sole judge of what 
it will or will not use. Elsewhere is printed the results 
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of a recent survey made of more than seventy church 
editors in thirty-seven States. But whatever the story, 
do not overlook the opportunity provided by every 
story to include a paragraph or two to give some back- 
ground or information about the parish or the church 
itself. Examples of such items are: 

St. James* Church, the oldest Episcopal Church in the 

Diocese of , was founded by the Society for 

the Propagation of the Gospel 250 years ago. Despite 
its age it shows a youthful vigor, its membership having 
shown a twenty per cent growth in each of the past six 
years. 

Westminster Church is one of thirty Presbyterian 
churches in the northern half of this state. Together 

they form the Presbytery. The Stated Clerk, 

the Rev. John Miller, lives in Farmingdale. 

It is important that the minister know the editor 
and that the editor have a chance to know the minister. 
It is equally important for the person in charge of 
parish publicity (see page 51) to know the editor and 
that the editor know the parish publicity representative. 
Let Your Light So Shine, a filmstrip on parish publicity 
issued by the Episcopal Church, adds at this point: 

" "And remember complaints are common; compli- 
ments are few. Rarely does a clergyman or anyone else 
thank an editor. Try a brief note of thanks, a visit, 
or even a telephone call. Do your best to please your 
editor. Getting good publicity, like getting almost any- 
thing else, is partly a matter of good personal rela- 
tions." 
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The Cheery Telephone Voice 

In almost every parish, except the smallest, it is more 
than likely that a reporter or any other visitor to the 
church offices will be received by someone other than 
the minister. This receptionist may be a volunteer, a 
part-time, or a full-time employee. 

Writing recently in The Living Church (Jan. 12, 
1958, p. 16), the Rev. Joseph W. Peoples, Jr., rector of 
Christ Church, Joliet, 111., describes the church office 
as "on the front line of public relations for the parish." 
He goes on to say: 

"It is here that people come into daily contact with the 
administrative side of the church's life, and much of 
its pastoral ministry as well. Here is a place to set forth 
a good impression of friendly concern, hospitality, and 
relaxed dignity. . . . The secretary can be trained to 
greet people with warmth and enthusiasm, and show 
a real interest in being of assistance. If one must wait, 
there should be good upholstered chairs to sit in, maga- 
zines to read, and an adequate light to read by. . . . 
And speaking of telephones, is there any reason why the 
secretary cannot be instructed to answer it with real 
courtesy and spirit? Here a valuable lesson may be 
learned from the business and secular world. Have the 
secretary pick up the telephone with a cheery "Good 
Morning! Christ Church!" or something similar. It 
makes a far better impression for the church than 
simply sighing "Hello" into the telephone or repeating 
the number. Small printed forms can be kept by the 
telephone for jotting down accurately and promptly the 
message and the caller's name." 
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The Group As a Channel of Publicity 

Jesus spent a great deal of His time teaching His dis- 
ciples, a small group of twelve men whom He had 
chosen personally. Here then is the second category in 
which the spoken word plays an important part: the dis- 
cussion group. Modern education makes great use of 
the group in attaining its goals and not infrequently 
suggests that a group of about a dozen persons is an 
ideal size for effective work. Groups, too, are a not 
unfamiliar part of parish life. Frequently their overall 
size may be larger than the ideal twelve, but often these 
larger groups are divided into smaller units for the 
accomplishment of assigned tasks. But whatever the 
immediate task, some of the value of the group is lost 
unless it is used as a channel for publicity. A meeting 
of the vestry, of the altar guild, of church school teach- 
ers, of junior high boys and girls, or of a few women 
meeting to fulfill an assignment is a prime opportunity 
for the minister or some other parish leader to bring 
the group up-to-date on developments in the congrega- 
tion itself in the church beyond the parish limits or 
in contemporary Christian movements or thought. Even 
selected members of the group itself may do this for the 
group after which all members of group have a respon- 
sibility to pass on what they have heard and learned to 
others. This is a prime medium of conversational pub- 
licity which has a two way effect: It enhances the in- 
dividual's knowledge of the Church and widens the 
circle of the better informed. 

One of the church groups to whom the minister and 
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other leaders will give information regularly is the 
parish publicity committee of which more will be said 
later (page 51). But here, let it be remembered, all 
church groups for whatever purpose organized have 
an important function in any all-round program of 
publicity through the spoken word. 

Do Not Neglect the Sermon 

"And there went great multitudes with him: and he 
turned, and said unto them." This report from St. 
Luke suggests the third category of the use of the spoken 
word by Jesus: proclaiming the message to large gather- 
ings. A similar opportunity is presented to the Chris- 
tian minister of the twentieth century each Sunday 
when he steps into the pulpit to communicate the Gos- 
pel to his people. A growing recognition that many of 
the sermons preached in the churches across the land do 
not "communicate the Gospel" to twentieth-century 
man have led many ministers and others to study this 
problem. The success of the Christian witness today 
depends in large measure on the understanding of the 
purpose of the sermon and other addresses in the 
church. In the parish church, as well as at great re- 
gional meetings, the sermon is an important use of the 
spoken word as a publicity medium a means of com- 
municating the Gospel. 

When our Lord spoke to multitudes, He perhaps did 
more to spread His message than in His more intensive 
methods with individuals and groups. The same can 
be true today when ministers of the Gospel attract 
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searching men and women to their churches or when 
they address them from their pulpits via radio or tele- 
vision. 

Larger Audiences by Radio and Television 

Radio and television are great modern media of com- 
munication with many dimensions. The congregation 
is no longer limited to those who come to a place of 
worship, a building with limited seating capacity of one 
hundred or even a few thousand. The congregation 
even missions through radio and television can be ex- 
panded to include thousands who generally do not 
attend church. Radio and television are prime media 
for carrying the Church's message through closed doors 
to friends and strangers alike. But the radio or TV 
religious program must never be considered a substitute 
for actual church attendance and worship. Their prime 
use is to reach those who have not yet heard the Gospel 
of Christ. 

And what media they are! Consider these recent 
radio facts: 1 

At least one receiver in 96.4 per cent of the homes. 

30 per cent of homes have 2 radios; 18 per cent have 
3 radios or more. 

35,000,000 sets in cars "listeners on wheels." 

3005 AM and 524 FM commercial and non-commer- 
cial stations. 

More than 2 hours spent listening per home per day. 

1 From Radio Facts 195*} (Nielsen), quoted in How You Can 
Broadcast Religion (New York, NCCC, 1957), page 8. 
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Afternoon and evening radio's potential about as 
great in summer as in winter. 

Auto radios get more use in summer than in winter. 

Radio reaches up to 89 out of 100 homes at some time 
during the week, 

And these facts about television: 2 

8 out of 10 homes have television receivers. 

No sizable region is any longer beyond the reach of 
TV. 

472 commercial and 22 non-commercial TV stations 
on the air; 44 foreign countries have one or more 
TV stations, 

4 per cent of the TV homes have access to only one TV 
station; 

24 per cent to 2-3 stations; 72 per cent to 4 or more 
stations. 

TV sets are used most in evening hours, but many 
people watch during mornings and afternoons. 

TV homes typically are using their sets six hours four 
minutes per home per day. 

More viewing is done in winter than in summer. 

Women make up the largest audience segment, and 
children the next, during the daytime. 

Men make up the second largest group at night. 

These facilities and these potential audiences are at 
the Church's door. The extent to which the Church 
uses radio and television is reflected in the daily pro- 
gram listings in newspapers throughout the country. 

3 From Television Facts 1957 (Nielsen), quoted in How You 
Can Broadcast Religion (New York, NCCC, 1957), page 8. 
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The general policy of the radio-television industry is to 
provide time for religious programs as a public service; 
that is, without charge. In order that this time may 
be equitably distributed, the religious programs usually 
are arranged with the cooperation of a radio committee 
of the local council of churches or a similar interchurch 
group. In radio there are many opportunities for the 
minister to participate in religious broadcasts on local 
stations. The costliness of television usually limits local 
participation to the promotion of programs produced 
on a national or regional basis. Television, however, 
does provide an opportunity for some guest appearances 
and local television stations on their news programs 
sometimes use significant religious news, usually pro- 
vided by the local ministers. 

The extent to which the Church is recognized by the 
local radio or TV station depends as in the case of the 
press on the personal relationships of the minister with 
the station manager and other station personnel. 

The Rev. Robert Jones, who has a church in a small, 
midwestern city, has been asked to preach on the radio. 
"It's a fifteen-minute program," the station people have 
told him, "and you can do whatever you want. Just 
make it acceptable to everyone." 

The Rev. John Smith, rector of a large city parish 
which is especially well-known for its outreach to young 
people, has been asked to appear on a panel discussion 
that a local TV station is producing as a public service. 
The topic will be "Our City's Youth." 

In still another community, the Rev. William Smith 
has received an invitation to say prayers on a radio 
program of community interest. 
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An opportunity such as any one of these may come to 
any clergyman. When the opportunity comes, the min- 
ister will want to know how to make the most of it. 

Experienced broadcasters know that radio and tele- 
vision will faithfully transmit your message, voice, or 
voice and image, to a wide and varied audience. This 
audience will number more persons than could get into 
a church in the proverbial month of Sundays. 

Through radio or TV, the minister reaches into homes 
in an intimate, personal way. He is with one, two, or 
three persons, or, at the most, one family at a time. 
This is constantly in the mind of the experienced broad- 
caster. He is not talking into a microphone to some- 
one seated across the table or in a near-by arm chair. 
The voice and personality are friendly as if the minister 
was making a pastoral call. This helps to build up 
listener rapport. 

Effective Radio Know-How 

Preparation for radio is hard, trying work, and prepara- 
tion for TV is five times harder still. Someone has esti- 
mated that for every minute on the air, one hour of 
advance preparation is needed. 

Many clergymen are eager to use radio in their work 
but feel that they lack the necessary know-how. To 
meet this need the Broadcasting and Film Commission 
of the National Council of Churches sponsors a broad- 
cast training program. The heart of this program is the 
Radio and TV Workshop, four or five of which are con- 
ducted each year for one or two week periods in various 
parts of the country. To encourage and help men inter- 
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ested in the broadcast ministry, the Episcopal Church 
has limited scholarship funds to help persons living in 
the area where a workshop is held. These grants are 
made upon recommendation of diocesan radio-TV chair- 
men. 

The returns for good broadcasting are often intangi- 
ble and in long term values. Broadcasting is to parish 
calling and activities what artillery is to the foot soldier: 
it makes the approach easier by softening up the front. 
Good broadcasting will help the people of the com- 
munity to know the minister, his concern for them, and 
to think of him as the personal friend that he is. 

The clergy and the broadcasting studio can serve each 
other. The minister can make many friends within the 
station if he keeps them informed of special visitors and 
of church events of any significance to the community. 

National Programs Enrich Radio Ministry 

The local broadcast ministry can be enriched by insur- 
ing the acceptance by local stations of national pro- 
grams. Among programs available for local radio sta- 
tions are: 

THE FINDERS. An interview series of thirteen fifteen- 
minute programs featuring the Rev. Bryan Green. 

THE SEARCH. A series of thirteen fifteen-minute drama- 
tic programs with Robert Young as host. 

TRINITY. A series of fifty-two half-hour worship pro- 
grams from Trinity Church, New York. 

Available for both radio and television broadcasting 
is a series of one minute inspirational thoughts espe- 
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daily filmed and recorded for station openings, closings, 
or pauses in broadcasting time. The series is entitled 
A Thought for Today. 

The Episcopal Church also has produced two tele- 
vision series on film: Mission at Mid-Century, a series of 
thirteen half-hour films; and Man to Man, a series of 
thirteen fifteen-minute TV talks featuring the Rev. 
Theodore P. Ferris. 

On January 6, 1924, it is recorded in Broadcasting 
Religion in the Episcopal Church, that the first religious 
service was broadcast over the radio in England, from 
St. Martin's-in-the-Fields, London. 3 Thus, a parish 
church pioneered in the use of contemporary methods 
to reach the millions who belonged to no church. This 
attempt was in actuality an obedience to our Lord's 
command, Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature. January 6 is the Feast of the 
Epiphany, with its emphasis on making manifest, show- 
ing forth, light shining in darkness, good news for non- 
Christians. Since for the Christian, knowing the Truth 
means telling the Truth, this was a perfect beginning 
for a new ministry which would bring light to millions 
untouched by the Church, who would learn of Christ 
through this medium. 

The human voice is God's instrument, held in trust 
by every Christian, and thousands are waiting for the 
right voice to speak the right word to penetrate their 
deafness, indifference, hardness, or timidity. How then 
shall they call on him in whom they have not believed? 

"This was preceded a year earlier (1923) in the United States 
by the first religious broadcast on a nationwide basis, The Na- 
tional Radio Pulpit, begun by the Rev. S. Parks Cadman. 
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and how shall they believe in him of whom they have 
not heard? and how shall they hear without a preacher? 
and how shall they preach, except they be sent? 

Jesus calls His disciples to be fishers of men, to 
literally lay hold of other men and capture them for 
Him, that I might by all means save some. 



CHAPTER 



Instruments of God: 
The Written Word 

The written word, 

like the spoken word, is effective only to the extent that 
it is read and received by the individuals for whom it 
is intended. Just as timbre of voice, inflection, variety 
of expression, and enthusiasm influence the accept- 
ability of the spoken message, so is the written message 
influenced by the paper, the type, and the color used in 
its presentation. Whatever form the written message 
takes a letter from the pastor, the weekly bulletin; a 
parish magazine or newspaper; an occasional folder or 
pamphlet; a program for a parish function; a more 
elaborate piece in commemoration of a notable parish 
celebration or anniversary; or any piece of direct mail 
printing its ultimate effectiveness will be determined 
by the way in which the three elements of paper, type, 
and color are combined into one harmonious whole. 
(For description of the "Five Basic Methods of Print- 
ing," see page 46.) 

31 
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All Papers Are Not the Same 

The selection of paper to be used on any given job is 
determined largely by two factors: 

1. The printing process to be used 

2. The nature of the copy. 

Where the process employed is offset lithography the 
paper generally will be stock sized for offset. This stock 
comes in a variety of finishes so that it is possible to get 
almost any desired effect without going outside the 
broad category of offset stock. 

Where the process employed is letterpress the nature 
of the copy will be the determining factor. If the copy 
is entirely type, the stock used may be antique (such 
as used for the pages of this book). This is a soft paper, 
practically unfinished. If not too rough, it may be used 
for line cuts as well as type. 

A paper smoother than antique is machine finish and 
can be used for type, line cuts, and coarse screen (100 
screen or less) 1 halftones. 2 

1 Photographs and other illustrations having intermediate tones 
of gray between black and white must be screened to be repro- 
duced by most printing methods. The number of dots per linear 
inch in the screen, ranging from 50 to 200, determine the quality 
of the engraving. Cuts (a common term for such engravings) 
with 50 to 100 dots per inch are called coarse screen; from no 
to 200 dots are fine screen. The former are used for printing on 
rough papers, such as newsprint. 65 screen cuts are much used 
in newspaper work. Fine screens really need coated stock for 
reproduction and are used in magazines and books. 

3 The usual name for the engraving reproducing a picture 
through a screen on metal. 
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The reproduction of fine screen (120 or more) half- 
tones calls for a supercalendered or a fine coated stock. 
The coated stock has a high gloss and gives startlingly 
brilliant results in the reproduction of fine halftones, 
especially when a good quality ink is used. It does, 
however, have certain disadvantages; chief among 
which is its glare. This makes it difficult for those with 
aging eyes to read, a disadvantage which should not 
needlessly be placed between the reader and the mes- 
sage. It may be overcome by changing the production 
process from letterpress to offset. Offset not only per- 
mits reproduction of halftones on a hard, dull surface 
paper, but where many halftones are involved it pro- 
vides a more economical mode of production. 

The church's letterhead, certain report forms, and 
certificates are generally printed on bond paper, whether 
the process used is letterpress or offset. Bond paper 
comes in two general varieties: either rag content, 
ranging from twenty-five per cent to a full one hundred 
per cent, or sulphite. Except where the document in- 
volved is to provide a permanent or lasting record, a 
No. i sulphite is entirely adequate. 

After the selection of paper is made, perhaps the next 
consideration is the selection of an appropriate size for 
the printed piece. Here there are four considerations: 

i . THE METHOD OF DISTRIBUTION. Is it to be distributed 
by hand? Or is the major distribution to be by mail? 
If the latter, the piece should be made in the size 
which fits easily without additional folding into a 
standard size envelope. Two business size envelopes 
generally available are the #7 and the # 10. A folder 
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or pamphlet with a trim size of 31^" x 6" will fit 
easily into a #7 envelope. The #10 envelope will 
take easily printed pieces the trim size of which are 

3 5 /s" * 8y", 4" x 7J4"* or 4" x 9". 

2. THE USE INTENDED. Is the piece intended to be car- 
ried by the recipient in handbag or wallet? Is the 
piece intended for reading at home? Is it intended 
for one reading only, or, will it be referred to again 
over a long period of time? 

3. THE NATURE OF THE COPY. Is the copy a program for 
a meeting, or a special service which should be about 
the same size as the prayer books used locally? Is the 
copy poetry which perhaps suggests a narrow page? 
Does the copy call for a generous use of photographs 
or other art suggesting a larger page size (7" x 10", 
81^" x 11", or even larger) and thereby permitting 
more attractive and effective layouts? 

4. THE ECONOMICAL USE or PAPER. Paper is made in a 
variety of standard sizes which can be processed to 
make printed pieces of certain sizes without waste. If 
an odd size is picked for your folder which cuts out 
of a standard sheet with a six inch waste, the job will 
cost more because the customer always pays for all 
the paper involved regardless of whether or not it 
is used. It is like a woman buying a given number 
of yards of 54" material when her pattern would cut 
out of the same number of yards of 44" material. Any 
good printer can suggest ways in which you can 
avoid waste. Frequently the element of waste is also 
affected by your printer's equipment. Sometimes by 
changing the size of your pamphlet an eighth of an 
inch in each dimension, waste can be avoided. Sav- 
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ings sometimes can be effected by changing to a stock 
which comes in another size, but cuts without waste. 

Frequently one hears the comment "Let's use the 
cheapest paper possible. This job mustn't look expen- 
sive." While the cost of paper is an important factor in 
all printing jobs, the amount of paper by weight that is 
involved in most parish printing is relatively so small 
that a difference of a few cents a pound between a good 
quality paper and a cheaper sheet will not result in 
any substantial savings. It must be remembered also 
that the quality of the paper used will in large measure 
determine the final appearance of the finished job. 
Printing on a fair quality sheet with medium grade ink 
will usually be better looking than a job on cheap paper 
with the best quality ink. 

Paper generally is regarded as a non-conductor, and 
so it will remain if the printed page does not reach a 
man or woman, a boy or a girl who will understand and 
receive its message. To change this non-conductor into 
an effective conductor is not only an editorial task to 
select and arrange words properly but it is also a 
"packaging" job. The words must be put in legible 
type face and so arranged on the page as to attract the 
reader you want. 

A Good Type Is Important 

Typography and design is often largely a matter of 
personal taste and selection, just as in music it is a 
matter of personal taste whether one prefers opera or 
symphonic music. Nevertheless, there are some basic 
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principles which govern sound packaging of the printed 

word. 

The selection of the type in which to print the mes- 
sage on the paper which you have just selected is a very 
important step. The first duty of the typographer is to 
choose a type and so arrange it on the page that it will 
assist the reader to grasp quickly the message printed 
thereon. He must answer several questions: (i) What 
type face? and (2) Which of all these types will best 
carry the message? 

Since Gutenberg first cut the first alphabet in mova- 
ble type, thousands of type faces have been designed, 
and have received acceptance by the reading public. 
Even today there are hundreds of types from which to 
select: recent cuttings of classic faces such as Caslon and 
Baskerville, entirely new designs cut within the past 
decade, period types, and many more. There are types 
with traditional serifs, there are types with square serifs, 
and there are types with no serifs at all. 

A Type Adapted to the Process 

The first requirement is that the type selected be a 
suitable one for the best reproduction by the printing 
process to be used or on the stock selected. Type faces 
with very fine hairlines are regarded as unsuitable for 
reproduction by offset because of the danger of losing 
the hairlines during reproduction. Garamond, Bodoni 
Book, Bookman, and the sans serifs are among the faces 
considered suitable for offset work. Type faces repro- 
duce differently on different stocks Bodoni with its 
elegant fine and thick strokes was designed for reproduc- 
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tion on a coated stock to bring out its brilliance. The 
variation between thick and thin line would be lost it 
printed on a soft, antique stock. Of course, some type 
faces are all purpose ones and reproduce with about 
the same quality on all stocks. 

A Legible Type 

Then the type face selected must be legible. This 
refers not only to the design of the letter but also to the 
size used. The State of New York recently enacted a 
law prohibiting the use in installment contracts of type 
smaller than 8 point. This should suggest something to 
those concerned with the printing of the Church's mes- 
sage. 

Typographers generally say that the ideal length of a 
printed line is an alphabet and a half thirty-nine char- 
acters including spaces. This is ideal but frequently 
impractical. Another rule of thumb might be 

1 . Use 8 point only for picture captions and footnotes 

2. Use 10 point for type lines 3 inches or less in 
width 

3. Use 11 or 12 point for wider lines. Of course, if 
the lines are very wide much larger sizes must be used. 

Not only is the type size important but the amount 
of space (leading) between lines determines legibility 
or readability. One point leading is a minimum for 10 
point or smaller and two points for 1 1 or 12 point. 

Margins also affect readability. The narrowest mar- 
gin should be in the gutter, the top margin a little 
wider, the outside a little more, and the bottoms widest 
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optically the bottom margin should appear about 
double the width of the top margin. 

Unless the text is broken by subheads, it should not 
be broken with extra spacing between paragraphs. This 
is a device made popular by advertising copy and has 
no place in church printing. Subheads properly placed 
will break up the text and add greatly to the readability 
of the message. 

A Type in Harmony with the Message 

The third requirement is that the type face selected, 
and the way it is used, must be wholly in harmony with 
the tradition of the Church. This should be the goal 
of every printed piece that the Church or any part of 
it produces. Somewhat difficult to define, this goal be- 
comes even harder to achieve when at the same time the 
book or pamphlet must compete for attention with all 
the other printed matter on a living room or bedside 
table, or even with a widely ballyhooed TV program. 
Perhaps it can be understood by describing what it is 
not. 

A piece of printed matter expressing the genius of the 
Episcopal Church, for example, is never set in Old 
English type or any of its derivatives. Old English type 
is medieval in spirit and harks back to the time of 
Gutenberg. The Church, on the other hand, has a 
message for modern men and women and that message 
must be clothed in a vital contemporary dress. Several 
years ago one of America's best designers was commis- 
sioned to do the service booklet for the consecration of 
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a bishop. Many such booklets in the past had made 
generous use o Old English faces. The contemporary 
designer did not follow this pattern, but used modern 
cuttings of some traditional letters that gave the booklet 
a clean dignity wholly in harmony with the genius of 
the Episcopal Church. Interestingly, the face he used 
was a modern rendition of the type which John Basker- 
ville had used in the edition of the Prayer Book that he 
designed in the eighteenth century. In addition to 
being medieval, Old English types, it need hardly be 
added, are highly illegible and, far from assisting the 
reader, tend to interfere with his understanding of the 
message. 

A piece of printed matter expressing the genius of 
the Church must eschew the flamboyant vulgarities of 
certain types of advertising. These usages probably 
would be eliminated on the ground of not being in 
good taste. 

An appropriate piece of printed matter, then, is set 
in a face that is clean and dignified, and strong enough 
to carry its message in a way that is neither excessively 
masculine, nor sweetly feminine. Scholars who have 
made extensive studies of the characteristics of type 
faces frequently refer to some types as being male and 
others as being female. A bold heavy type without 
much variation in weight between the down strokes and 
the up strokes, used in the advertisements of a manu- 
facturer of heavy machinery, would be a male type. A 
delicate face, with many thin lines and curlicues, used 
by a manufacturer of cosmetics or fine perfumes, would 
be a female type. These are the extremes. In between 
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are many fine types with a nice balance between thick 
and thin strokes and a high degree of legibility that 
make them appropriate for use by the Church. 

Having selected a type face suitable for proclaiming 
the Church's message, the next consideration is whether 
it has the degree of flexibility required by the particular 
job in hand. Some type faces are available only in 
regular weight or without an italic. If a bold face is 
required, it will be necessary to go outside the type 
family selected to find a suitable bold one or to select an 
entirely different face having two or more weights. 

There is still one more hurdle before your job can 
be put into production: what are the resources of your 
local printer? He may not have the type face you have 
selected. If your parish does a certain amount of print- 
ing each year, and you are willing or experienced 
enough to do all your jobs in a single type face, your 
printer may be willing to put in the face upon which 
you have decided. If your printer is willing to do this, 
be sure that you have selected your face thoughtfully. 
A good check would be the frequency with which the 
face you have chosen was used in the latest annual 
selection of the Fifty Best Books by the American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts. If your type face is among the 
five faces most frequently used in those books and if it 
has appeared among the top five for the past five years, 
you have selected a good face. 

Of course, for one reason or another your printer may 
not be able to meet your desires. In that case you 
should study his resources carefully and select the avail- 
able type which most nearly meets your requirements. 

Frequently an individual with little or no experience 
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in the printing arts is asked to prepare a job for the 
printer. With good taste, but without any knowledge 
of the limitations of the medium, he will ask whether 
certain things can be done. The printer like all sup- 
pliers is eager to please the customer and will not point 
out to the customer the difficulties or problems involved 
in executing the customer's idea. It may be wasteful 
of paper; it may use several type faces where one would 
do thereby increasing costs and probably decreasing the 
pleasing appearance of the piece; it may involve an 
undue amount of handwork, again increasing costs. All 
this can be avoided if the printer understands that the 
customer not only wants but welcomes the printer's 
suggestions as to how to produce the best possible piece 
within a given budget. Anything within the physical 
limitations of rigid materials like paper and metal can 
be done, but it is not always w r ise to do it. 

Considerations in the Use of Color 

The proper use of color which in this discussion 
includes black is an important factor in the final 
attractiveness and readability of any given printed piece. 
The nature of the copy and the purpose of the docu- 
ment will determine the general selection of color or 
colors. In these days of relatively inexpensive color 
work it is easy to overlook some of the underlying basic 
principles of good printing and indulge in extravagant, 
even flamboyant, use of color that neither adds to its 
ultimate attractiveness nor enhances its effectiveness as 
a conveyor of the message. 

A printed piece which consists mainly of text and is 
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intended primarily to be read probably will be printed 
in black ink on white stock. Sometimes this combina- 
tion is considered too stark or commonplace or unin- 
teresting. Then the ink or the paper or both may be 
varied. Perhaps the use of black ink on a pale colored 
stock will give the printed piece the necessary warmth 
and distinction. If this is done, care should be ex- 
ercised to limit the selection to a very pale color: India 
or ivory, a very pale gray, blue or green. As color is 
added to the stock, the readability of the piece decreases 
and it may seem wise to select a type face with a greater 
tonal density than would have been used if the job were 
to be done on white paper. 

But perhaps the warmth is to be given to the job by 
using a non-black ink. There are several inks which 
approach black in their tonal density. These are gen- 
erally denoted as green-black, blue-black, and brown- 
black. Reds, yellows, and oranges are generally too 
weak to be used for any amount of text matter; more- 
over, red is especially unsuitable as it tends to vibrate 
when used for type. 

A non-black ink used on a pale colored stock will 
sometimes give great distinction to a printed piece, 
especially if it is only a broadside or a four-page folder. 
A blue-black ink on a light gray stock is very effective; 
on the other hand, a maroon ink on a light blue stock 
will vibrate and give the general impression of a cos- 
metics advertisement or beauty parlor. A very dark 
brown-black on light green is also effective. This last 
combination in some years is a popular and effective 
fashion note, which suggests that the planner of print- 
ing may well look to fashion designers for suggestions 
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as to color combinations. But not all fashion choices 
are suitable for printing use. 

If the printed piece justifies the use of a second color 
in addition to the black, this may be introduced 
through the use of color for initials, headings, picture 
captions, line illustrations, but not halftones. This 
second color should provide a contrast with the black of 
the text. 

The use of a colored ink instead of black, or of a 
colored stock instead of white, or both, is generally 
slightly more expensive than the simple black and white 
combination. This extra expense is frequently desira- 
ble and justifiable when the printed piece does not 
merit the expense of a second color. In such a case, the 
effect of a two color job can be secured through the 
imaginative handling of the copy. This is achieved 
through such devices as reverse printing on solid bands 
for headings, surprinting on screened areas, the use of 
tone in one or more percentages as determined by the 
nature of the copy and the design. 

The best halftone reproduction always is secured with 
black ink or with the near blacks mentioned above. 
Daniel Berkley Updike, the distinguished designer of 
the 1928 Book of Common Prayer, once took an editor 
of Forth severely to task for having printed a picture 
of our Lord in purple ink! 

There are many opportunities for the use of color 
in printing. The discussion thus far has been concerned 
largely with straight text matter. Frequently such 
matter, especially if it runs to more than a dozen pages, 
may be produced with a special cover. This is done to 
introduce color or to give the pamphlet a sturdier cover 
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than the text stock. Care should be exercised, however, 
not to needlessly increase the cost by using too heavy a 
cover stock. Most pamphlets of sixteen or thirty-two 
pages do very well self-covered, i.e. the cover is the 
same stock as the insides. Where a separate cover is 
needed an 80^ text stock or a 50$: cover stock is 
usually adequate. 

The selection of the color (or colors) is important. 
Within the Episcopal Church the use of purple has 
been overdone. Prior to 1920, no book published by 
the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society had been 
bound in anything but purple cloth. Happily, since 
then, the Church has discovered that there are other 
colors appropriate for Church use. This discovery, 
however, has not even yet penetrated to the uttermost 
parts of the Church. Many studies have been made of 
the individual's response to color; but although these 
studies indicate that blue is perhaps the most soothing 
color arousing the fewest antagonisms and that brown 
arouses the most adverse reactions, it is a sufficient guide 
to suggest these checks in the selection of color: 

Is the color selected 

1. Adequate for the purpose intended sufficient 
tonal density if used for type; strong enough if 
used for halftones; does not vibrate. 

2. Suitable for the subject matter. 

3. Harmonious with other colors (if any) used. 

It cannot be emphasized too often that, in order to 
be most effective, the written word must state its mes- 
sage clearly and simply in terms appropriate to the 
audience and in a form which will compel attention. 
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Before translating any message into printed form, it is 
well to be sure that the finished product will be the 
best that we can devise. Here is a suggested checklist 
which might be used before going ahead with any job. 



Check List to Insure a Good 

PURPOSES: What results are sought? Is the objective 
to change habits of thought, or to secure action, or to 
create good will? 

AUDIENCE: Who must be reached with this informa- 
tion or message? Will the material get their interest, 
claim their confidence, answer their doubts, and be 
completely understandable to them? 

MEANS: Might there be a better way to attain the 
desired result? (Pamphlet versus letter, advertising, 
radio, film, exhibit, etc.) 

COMPETITION: What competition for attention will 
this message be up against? Will the message be able 
to compete successfully for reader attention? Most mes- 
sages compete against comics, picture magazines, and 
sports pages. There are millions of people who just do 
not read solid type. 

TIME REQUIREMENTS: Does the day-by-day schedule 
for this job assure time for editing, printing, addressing, 
and shipping? Or must the job and the specifications 
be altered to permit delivery on time? 

MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS: Do the specifications take 
account of 

* Daniel Melcher and Nancy Larrich, Printing and Promotion 
Handbook (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1949), p. vii. 
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1. Space requirements at point of use? (Bulletin 
board, pocket, wallet, handbag, etc.) 

2. Shipping method (envelopes, tubes, cartons, etc.)? 
Postal regulations? 

3. Inserting or binding machine requirements? 

4. Economic cutting of paper stock? 

5. Size of printing presses? 

DELIVERY INSTRUCTIONS: Have accurate instructions 
been made up covering both shipping and receiving 
bulk lots? Have samples been ordered sent to all the 
proper people? Are labels or envelopes addressed for 
shipping single copies? 

THE FIVE BASIC METHODS OF PRINTING 

There are many ways of duplicating the written word. 
Among these are five basic methods of printing: relief, 
intaglio, planography, stencil, and photography. 

RELIEF, In the relief process a raised surface (which 
stands in relief above the surrounding surface) receives 
a coating of ink and then presses this ink onto the 
paper. Common examples of the relief process in 
general use are the rubber stamp, multigraph, and 
letterpress. Letterpress is the process by which news- 
papers, many books, and magazines are printed. It is 
this process for which Gutenberg first cut his movable 
type and gave great impetus to the dissemination of 
knowledge through the printed book. It is this process, 
too, that most print shops are equipped to use. 

INTAGLIO. Derived from an Italian word meaning to 
engrave or to cut, intaglio printing is done from the 
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depressed areas on the printing plate. The lines that 
are to print are cut or engraved below the surface of the 
plate. The whole plate is flooded with ink and then 
wiped clean again. Although the plate is now clean the 
ink remains in the engraved lines and will print when 
paper is pressed against the plate. The major com- 
mercial uses of the intaglio process are gravure, roto- 
gravure, and engraving. Fine reproductions of photo- 
graphs are frequently done by sheet fed gravure, while 
the picture and magazine sections of Sunday news- 
papers are often produced by rotogravure. Wedding 
invitations and visiting cards are familiar examples of 
engraving. Etchings are another example of the intaglio 
process. 

PLANOGRAPHY. Photo offset lithography, often called 
photo offset or simply offset, is an important commercial 
application of lithography, a planographic process. 
Planography means printing from a flat surface. After 
the material to reproduce has been transferred to the 
flat surface, usually by a photographic process, ink is 
applied to the entire surface. The surface, however, is 
chemically treated so that the ink adheres only where 
it is wanted. Inexpensive offset is sometimes referred 
to as planography. Multilith is an adaptation of the 
planographic process especially for office use. 

STENCIL. The stencil process is one with which every- 
one is familiar and one with which most individuals 
including boys and girls have had practical experience. 
Its most common forms are the mimeograph and the 
silk screen. In the stencil process, the letters and other 
matter to be duplicated are merely holes cut into a piece 
of paper or metal. Ink can then be daubed or sprayed 
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through the openings onto any surface. Silk screen is 
one ol the simplest and most versatile methods of 
duplication. It is a good and inexpensive way to pro- 
ill ut* 2;, to 1000 posters, tar tards, and other broadsides. 
Ii is, him ever, not a good medium for the reproduction 
ol' photographs or blocks of small type. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. An adjunct to almost all printing and 
duplicating processes, photography is a printing process 
in its own right. 

With these basic methods of printing available and 
the even more numerous adaptations of them, it is often 
quite perplexing to know which process to select for any 
gi\en job. 

The factors which help determine the process to be 
used include: quantity to be produced, use for which 
the printed piece is intended, nature of the copy all 
text, most illustration, photographs, other art, a mixture 
of text and illustration but more illustrations, but more 
text. If the quantity is small, the copy short and all 
text, the process probably will be mimeograph or multi- 
lith. If the quantity is a thousand or more and all text, 
the process will be letterpress. A similar quantity with 
copy that is forty per cent or more photographs will 
suggest offset. The intended use, ephemeral as perhaps 
an information sheet for a meeting or more permanent 
as a pamphlet for use for several months or longer, will 
greatly affect the process selected. Frequently, too, cost 
may be the determining factor. Someone in the parish 
with graphic art experience can be of great help in 
making the decision. 



CHAPTER 



The Parish Organizes Its Publicity 

Church publicity 

or the communication of the Church's message is a way 
of life. Properly understood it is a responsibility which 
rests upon every Christian; but to be all pervasive, to be 
as effective as man can make it, Church publicity needs 
careful planning and some organization. This planning 
and organization will take into account two major objec- 
tives: (i) Informing the parish family; and (2) Reach- 
ing the community beyond the parish. 

Informing the parish family may be a relatively sim- 
ple task or it may be quite complex, depending on the 
size, location, and geographic distribution of the mem- 
bership involved. In perhaps the simplest situation 
where the parish is small and quite homogeneous with 
relatively few organizations, the minister's sermon and 
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announcements at services may be adequate, but as 
members and organizations increase and the member- 
ship is scattered over a wider area, the task becomes 
more complex and requires organization and the use of 
such professional skill as exists in the membership. 

Reaching the community beyond the local church 
will depend on the oft forgotten daily behavior of the 
membership as well as on more carefully planned formal 
approaches. It will begin, perhaps, with the very ap- 
pearance of the church property itself and extend to 
the minister's attitude toward the community, the ex- 
tent to which the membership assumes positions of 
leadership and responsibility outside the parish, and the 
extent to which the parish makes an honest, reasonable 
effort to reach the community. 

Some Basic Considerations 

Despite the variety of conditions and the diversity of 
the problems, there are, nevertheless, certain basic con- 
siderations which apply in all cases: 

1. The minister should not attempt to handle parish 
publicity unassisted. As discussed in the chapter on 
the spoken word (page 17), the minister always will 
be a source of publicity and a center for it. This is 
especially true in the minister's relationships with the 
local newspaper and the secular press generally, and 
with radio-TV stations and managers. 

2. The parish should recognize publicity as an essen- 
tial and integral part of the Church's work. 

3. Every parish should have a publicity committee 
and program. 
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4. The publicity organization, whether it be one or 
two individuals as in smaller congregations, or a large 
committee, should have an established headquarters, its 
location and telephone number generally known. 

The Parish Committee 

The parish publicity committee will vary from parish 
to parish depending on the size of the parish, the man- 
power available, and the local situation. In parishes 
where the laymen are well organized and conscious of 
their place in the Church's ministry, the publicity re- 
sponsibility may be assumed by a committee of the 
laymen's group. It is important, however, that other 
interests or organizations in the parish be represented 
adequately on such a committee. Each recognized parish 
organization should have its representative. Each mem- 
ber should be chosen on the basis of his leadership in 
his own group, for his imaginative or creative ability, 
his special skill or knowledge in writing, the graphic 
arts, and photography, or for his plain good common 
sense and maturity. 

The Vestry Committee 

In some parishes the publicity responsibility is assigned 
to a member of the vestry or the governing board. He 
may carry on the task somewhat informally, procuring 
such assistance as he requires or he may be the chair- 
man of a formal vestry committee. The rector of a 
Middle West parish, which uses this last method, de- 
scribes it in this way: 
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*'In the problem of communication of the parish to 
the community, there is a great deal of difficulty. For 
one thing, few laymen can give the time to handle the 
weekly notification of the papers as to services and other 
activities. Beyond this, however, there is a great deal 
that can be done. In order to explain this, I shall have 
to explain my vestry committee system. 

"The vestry of any parish, of course, is officially re- 
sponsible for the administration of the parish. Beyond 
the vestry, the majority of the men in the parish are 
quite unfamiliar with the problems of the parish and 
its work. I, therefore, set up a vestry committee system 
to try to draw on the talents and abilities of more men 
of the parish. Under this plan, each vestryman is the 
chairman of the normal vestry committees: finance, 
stewardship, promotion, building and grounds, mem- 
orials and endowment, music, men's work, and youth. 
The rector and wardens are ex-officio members of all 
committees and meet with them when possible. But the 
members of each committee are drawn from non-vestry- 
men. These are appointed by the rector on an annual 
basis following the annual parish meetings. 

"This means, in our parish, that about seventy-five 
or a hundred men are directly concerned with the day- 
by-day problems of the parish and are involved in them. 
All new business of the parish is sent to the appropriate 
committee for its recommendation before action is 
taken by the vestry. . . . 

"The promotion committee of the vestry, of course, 
includes non-vestrymen whose work is in the field of 
promotion. Some of the ideas that these qualified lay- 
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men have contributed to the work of the parish have 
been of great benefit to it." 

The Parochial Publicity Program 

Some aspects of a parochial publicity program are quite 
obvious, but if a parish is to do a thorough job of com- 
municating the Church's message and its part in it to 
the parish family and to its own community, the first 
business of the parish publicity committee is to make a 
survey to determine what methods of communication 
are available, what other methods of communication 
can be made available, and what methods can be used 
effectively and to advantage in the parish. The commit- 
tee will then formulate a policy for the use of these 
methods and prepare and adopt a program for the en- 
suing months, perhaps for a year. If this program is to 
be translated from the paper on which it is written into 
action, the committee will prepare a schedule or calen- 
dar showing what is to be done, when it is to be done, 
and who is to be responsible for doing it. 

A parish publicity program, of course, will include 
items exclusive to itself but will certainly include at 
least these activities: 

Editing and distributing a parish paper. 

Supplying church news to local papers and to dioce- 
san or regional papers. 

Advertising in newspapers, city dailies, or country 
weeklies. 

Promoting the circulation and reading of national 
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church magazines and other church literature- This 
last may include the maintenance of a literature rack 
on which are displayed current National Council and 
diocesan publications about which the congregation 
should be informed. 

Maintaining and supervising bulletin boards, both 
inside and outside the parish buildings. 

* Maintaining parish mailing lists. 

* Planning and carrying out direct mail publicity, in- 
cluding letters, cards, folders, and other promotion 
material. 

Counseling the parish and all groups within it on the 
effective interpretation of their message to the desired 
constituency. 

Interpreting Rational Church Programs 

An important phase of the committee's advisory func- 
tion will be in helping the parish interpret to its mem- 
bership diocesan and national church projects and pro- 
grams. Beyond the attainment of the immediate finan- 
cial goals, these programs and projects have a vital role 
in the life of any congregation. Perhaps more than any 
other single aspect of parish life, participation in a 
diocesan or national project emphasizes the universality 
of the Christian Church. No longer is the individual a 
member only of a small local group, frequently a mi- 
nority in the community, but he is a part, and an essen- 
tial part, of a great world-wide movement on which 
depends the future of mankind. 

Sometimes these national and diocesan programs are 
considered solely in their fund raising aspects. Essen- 
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tial as the financial goal may be, more significant in the 
enrichment of the individual's Christian life are the 
opportunities afforded for a wider understanding of 
major movements in the Church today and participa- 
tion in them. Review, for a moment some of these 
diocesan and national programs: 

THE EVERY MEMBER CANVAS, generally regarded as 
the basis for sound financial structure in a parish, can 
be the beginning for year round education in Christian 
stewardship resulting in a revolution in the habits of a 
whole community, not only as regards the use of money 
but of time, skills, and other possessions as well. 

THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION SUNDAY, in addition to rais- 
ing a few dollars for the seminary from which the minis- 
ter graduated, can be the occasion to develop a wider 
appreciation of the importance of an educated ministry, 
of the function and position of the clergymen in a con- 
gregation, and of the relationship of laity to clergy. 

CHURCH SCHOOL MISSIONARY OFFERING has many po- 
tentialities beyond its financial goals. It is, of course, a 
natural opportunity for missionary education, to intro- 
duce boys and girls and young people to the exciting 
world-wide work of the Church and to open the gate to 
an adventure that some few may wish to choose as a life- 
long career. 

And so with refugee and world relief programs, 
Advent Corporate Communions for men and boys, 
Whitsunday observances of ecumenical relations, and 
a host of other projects, each may be used as a special 
opportunity to enrich the parishioners* life in the 
Church. 
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This enrichment will be especially vital if the project 
is tarried on during the period suggested by the diocese 
or national church. This is possible in all but a very 
small number of cases and too much emphasis cannot 
be placed on this timing. When a parish carries on a 
project simultaneously with other parishes, the members 
have a sense of being on a team, a strong Christian team 
working and moving forward together. The publicity 
committee by its work can make this awareness of team 
play a very real and important thing. 

Sometimes an effort to make known a particular 
phase of the message or a specific project fails to attain 
its anticipated goal as a result of overlooking one or 
more channels of communication. This failure can be 
minimized by using a check list of available channels 
and making sure that all are covered. (See page 57.) 

This list may vary from parish to parish and even 
from occasion to occasion, but its faithful use will reduce 
confusion, avert regret because one channel was forgot- 
ten, avoid duplication, and in the end bring the results 
that are anticipated. 

The publicity committee in all its work but uniquely 
in its handling of diocesan, or regional and national 
projects, has an unparalleled opportunity to cement the 
oneness of the church family and to make the Church's 
message audible in the community beyond. 
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CHECK LIST OF CHANNELS 
OF COMMUNICATION 

Channel Assigned to Material 

Sermon 

Announcements 

Church Services 

Parish Organizations 
All 
Selected (indicate) 

Bulletin Board 
Sunday Bulletin 
Parish Magazine 
Personal Contacts 
Visual 
Newspaper 

News stories 

(Indicate timing) 

Advertisements 
Direct Mail 

Postcard 

Letter from rector or vestry 

Other 
Radio 



CHAPTER 



Clothes Do Not Make the Man 

It is proverbial 

that clothes do not make the man, but a neat, clean 
appearance does say something about the individual. 
And so it is with church buildings. The grandeur, or 
the simplicity, of the building in which the Gospel is 
set forth does not change the essence of the message, but 
the appearance of the building may affect the way the 
message is received. 

Recently a bishop visited one of his parishes for con- 
firmation. As he entered the sanctuary he noticed that 
the altar rail was covered with dust and as he took his 
seat in the Bishop's Chair, he saw accumulations of 
dirt in all the corners. When he rose, his chimere was 
soiled from the dust on his chair. He was not surprised 
then, when he turned to the congregation to note that 
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it was very small. Few men and women are attracted 
by slovenly surroundings. And the walls! Not only was 
the paint peeling, but they were a drab color. Nowhere 
here were there soft, warm colors to help lift the wor- 
shipper's spirit to the throne of Almighty God. This 
was hardly an inviting background for a service in which 
individuals were to take upon themselves the full 
responsibility of followers of Christ. Perhaps these peo- 
ple had lost the way, and the church building was 
simply a reflection of their own defeated lives. 

The appearance of church buildings can indicate to 
the community the real attitude of the membership 
toward their professed religion. A carefully planned 
program of written and spoken communication can 
falter and ultimately fail if it is not supported by build- 
ings that are neat and clean, attractively painted and 
decorated, that are a part of the membership's worship 
and say to the passer-by: Here is a House of God, its 
members glorify Him in word and deed, come you in 
and refresh yourself. 

The Bishop of Michigan in his The Five Marks of a 
Healthy Parish gives as the first mark: A good material 
basis. Of this he writes: 

*'The first mark of a fine parish, beginning at the 
ground level, is a good material basis. I grow a little 
irritated sometimes when people talk as if the material 
basis of life were somehow 'low and unimportant/ and 
to be contrasted with the life of the spirit, which is 'high 
and worthy.' I grow irritated, because that kind of 
thought is not true. In parish life, as in family life, the 
spiritual health of a group builds on a good material 
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basis. I the roof of a home leaked if cold winter winds 
blew through the walls, if five children slept in one 
small bedroom, it would be difficult to build a high 
spiritual life in that home. For the average man if not 
for the rare and wonderful saints a certain level of 
material decency is a necessary basis for a good life of 
the spirit. The same is, of course, true of a parish 
church, and explains the concern which many of us have 
had in building lovely parish churches, provided with 
adequate church schoolrooms, parking lots, and all the 
material things which add dignity, order, grace, and 
beauty. 

"The material basis of a parish church reflects and 
influences, further, the spiritual life of the Church in 
another way. If you see a home that is slovenly in 
appearance, you know immediately that it is probably 
a revelation of the careless and slovenly spirit in the 
home. If you see a home that is clean, the lawn cared 
for, a decent orderliness, the outward and material 
reveals the inner and spiritual love and concern for the 
home. The outward and material in a sacramental uni- 
verse reveals the inner and spiritual. 

"If, then, you see a clean and well-landscaped church, 
it too reveals the love and concern of the people for 
God's House. If you see a church that is neglected, 
dirty, needs painting, you know that the people do not 
love God's House enough to care for it by wise plan- 
ning. In Christian thought the material expresses and 
reveals the spiritual, and the spiritual is influenced by 
the material. In the sixteenth century, John Whitgift, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, wrote that neglect in the 
care of churches was 'to the disgrace of religion, and 
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great offense to many well-disposed, and occasion to 
such as are enemies to our profession to think that we 
are but profanely minded and without devotion/ 

"What does the stranger think when he visits your 
parish church? Are there parking facilities which reveal 
the imagination of the rector and vestry? Does the 
material fabric reveal that the parish has planned care- 
fully and wisely for many decades? Does a child, when 
he sees the cleanliness and color, understand the words, 
'I \vas glad when they said unto me, we will go into the 
house of the Lord'? Since something that is everybody's 
business ends by being nobody's business, is there a 
Building and Grounds Committee that cares for these 
things? With our strong right arms and imaginations 
there is no reason, except a spiritual one, why our 
churches should not reveal the beauty of the faith of our 
fathers. 

"There is another material concern. The population 
changes and grows around us; and, in contrast to yes- 
terday, this is an automobile age. Parking facilities for 
stores, theaters, restaurants and so forth are no longer 
a luxury: they are, as many city ordinances reveal, a 
necessity. Vision in the acquiring of additional property 
for parking lots or enlarged buildings is in some parishes 
a plain matter of life or death. The decisions that are 
made in our changing cities by present vestries may 
spell the doom or the success of parishes in the decades 
ahead. It is good to remember that there is no avoiding 
a decision on these matters; the refusal to make a de- 
cision is itself a negative decision. The Lord will judge, 
and the world will pass by, any group that does not read 
aright the signs of the times. The Lord will destroy a 
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church sometimes quickly, sometimes slowly which 
tries to pretend that the world or its neighborhood has 
not changed, which tries to pretend in the twentieth 
century that we still live in the nineteenth. Battles have 
been lost for the very simple reason that men who 
should have been alert were asleep. 'New occasions 
teach new duties/ and 'Time makes ancient good un- 
couth/ 

"One last word on the material, physical, structural 
basis. As a bishop, I have had to counsel from time 
to time with groups that were irritated and even quar- 
reling, not just because of Original Sin (pride and self- 
ishness), which is always with us, but because of the con- 
fusion which is the result of disorderly procedure. I 
have become convinced that even the finest people will 
become irritated, even angry, as a result of confusion, 
the failure to do things decently and in order. Con- 
fusion in organization, bewilderment as to who is run- 
ning what, the failure to communicate necessary in- 
formation, can contribute as much to the breakdown of 
morale as anything I know. God bless, then, all good 
administrators, clerical and lay, all those who plan and 
work for a good material basis, all workers for the 
Every Member Canvass, all those who see that our 
affairs are conducted decently and in order/' 
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Do Not Remain Anonymous 

The well-kept church 

building always attracts the favorable attention of the 
passer-by. But can the passer-by always identify the 
church that attracts his attention? There are churches 
located on busy city streets and even on quiet resi- 
dential avenues which keep their names, hours of serv- 
ice, and even their affiliation a profound secret from the 
passer-by. 

The Bulletin Board Never Sleeps 

The bulletin board in its simplest form can let people 
know the denomination of the church, that services are 
held on certain days at certain hours, and that the 
public is welcome. 
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But the utility of the bulletin board does not end 
there. It may be a preacher, it may exert a real evangel- 
istic influence; it may, to a degree, be a teacher. It may 
extend a welcome that is cordial and hearty, as well as 
display the usual announcements. It can work at night 
as well as during the day. 

If a church is located where any considerable number 
of people pass by, a good, lighted bulletin board is a 
very profitable investment in publicity. A board with 
movable letters for announcements, and space as well for 
posters and miscellaneous publicity material is useful. 
It should be dustproof and watertight, equipped with 
indirect lighting, and the matter displayed should be 
changed often. Material should be prepared with con- 
stant recollection that people are now expected to stop 
to read; the message must be readable as people pass by. 

The board itself may be built by a carpenter or sheet 
metal worker, or it may be bought ready to set up. 

The board with movable letters should be allowed to 
say something by regularly moving the letters: a word 
of welcome for visitors; special features on the coming 
week's calendar; something that gives evidence that this 
church is a going concern, alive and vital, and tremen- 
dously interested in welcoming new people. 

One strikingly effective form of bulletin board, 
which, however, must be built to order, has a space 
for movable letters, and below it, a compo-board sec- 
tion for posters and miscellaneous displays. The board 
can be made deep enough so that it is a sort of show- 
case in which may be set up various interesting and 
informative exhibits: church school work, vestments, 
a Hebrew Bible or Greek Testament, material from 
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mission fields, explanatory material on the Prayer Book, 
and even a revolving fixture displaying illuminated 
slides. 

Bulletin board material should be prepared by the 
parish publicity committee, carefully planned to attract 
and interest the people who are expected to see it. 

But, above all, the material displayed must be legible 
and uncluttered. One idea proclaimed, or one item 
shown, for a short time and changed frequently is far 
more effective than many items shown for a longer 
time. And the bulletin board must be unobstructed by 
shrubbery or other plantings and so placed that it can 
be read from the street or roadway. 

A Bulletin Board Can Be a Liability 

Recently a pair of Episcopal vacationers found them- 
selves in a popular resort area. Arriving in a medium- 
sized town on a Saturday night, they set about locating 
the Episcopal church. A tiny, hard-to-read signboard 
gave the name of the church and the name of the rector; 
nothing more. They telephoned the rectory, found that 
the rector was on vacation, and the person who an- 
swered the rectory phone was very vague about when 
services were being held the next day. After making a 
valiant attempt, they consulted a road map, and early 
the next morning drove to a town several miles away 
where they knew there was an Episcopal church with 
an 11 A.M. service. This is not an uncommon experi- 
ence. 

In another town a large sign on a main highway 
pointed to an Episcopal church and announced services 
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at certain hours. When on Sunday, several visitors ar- 
rived at the given hour, they found the church empty, 
no preparations were being made for service, and after 
a long wait were told that in the summer there was only 
one service at a later hour. Surely these signs were 
more of a liability than an asset to the parishes con- 
cerned and to the whole Church. 

The vacationers, mentioned above, found their way 
to a nearby church by means of a road map. This was 
one of the maps published by a diocese to show the loca- 
tion of all Episcopal churches within its borders. This 
is a rapidly growing practice which has been adopted 
by a number of dioceses and has met with an excellent 
response where it has been tried. Local service stations, 
chambers of commerce, tourist offices, auto clubs, and 
hotels are but a few of the outlets through which the 
maps may be distributed. It's an idea that is working 
for many churches and could work for many more. A 
parish publicity committee may wish to recommend its 
adoption by the diocese if such a map has not already 
been issued for its area. 

The Church Welcomes You . . . 

An attractice well-kept church is basic to a growing 
ministry, but all churches are not on a main street or 
highway and steps must be taken by the alert parish to 
enable visitors in town to find the church easily. How 
often has a stranger in town asked a taxi driver to take 
him to the Episcopal church only to find himself de- 
livered at a church of another name. The parish which 
really believes that publicity is a way of life can take 
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steps to minimize the taxi driver's mistake and others 
of like nature. 



. . . Along the Highway 

The first step is to erect a road sign at one or more 
well-travelled locations near the church. A decade ago 
the Episcopal Church introduced an attractive metal 
weather-resistant sign, The sign announces "The Epis- 
copal Church Welcomes You," displays the church seal 
in full color, and gives the name and address of the 
church. These signs are appearing on the nation's high- 
ways in greater numbers each week. Every one which 
goes into use helps the rest of the Church throughout 
the country. It says to the motorist "Here's another 
Episcopal church." These signs are on duty twenty- 
four hours a day, seven days a week. 

. . . Whenever People Inquire 

Another step is to be sure that the local church is 
known where people make inquiries concerning 
churches and service hours: hotels, chamber of com- 
merce, information booths, motels, bus terminals, even 
the corner drug store. Members of the publicity com- 
mittee, with great benefit to the parish, may spend a 
little time in becoming acquainted with hotel managers, 
proprietors, desk clerks, and others who come in contact 
with the inquiring public. They will take an interest 
in the church that is thoughtful enough to take an in- 
terest in them. And they will be grateful, too, if the 
parish provides them with some kind of schedule of 
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services. The Episcopal Church's National Council has 
available a heavy paper sign suitable for use on bulletin 
boards of hotels, YMCA's, tourist information centers, 
chamber of commerce offices, and any other public 
notice centers. The design is a replica of the large road 
sign. This makes possible quick identification. Space 
at the bottom is available for the insertion of the 
church's name, the rector's name, hours of service, and 
any other pertinent information. This can be in neat, 
legible hand lettering, done by a member of the pub- 
licity committee at no cost to the church. Most hotel 
men and chamber of commerce people are glad to post 
them. 

. . . In Buses 

In larger communities with public transportation, the 
car or bus card is an effective means to keep the church's 
name before countless people every day. In one com- 
munity the "Church Welcomes You" signs were adapted 
for this use. Rectangular cards measuring 11 x 21 
inches were produced in three colors by the silk screen 
process. The name of the parish on the card was that 
of the parish on the route of the bus in which it was 
displayed. 

In one large community with several Episcopal 
churches, the churches joined in a cooperative bus card 
campaign, and to carry identification to a logical con- 
clusion, each parish cooperating in the project carried 
the church seal on its own outside bulletin board. 

Another parish used the bus card to advertise its 
church school. Buses travelling in the parish neighbor- 
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hood carried an 1 i" x 20" card which showed parental 
hands leading a smiling youngster to church; the time 
of church (Sunday) school, the name, address, and tele- 
phone number of the parish were given. 

This particular campaign was used for three months. 
The cost of space in the buses for this period was in 
the opinion of this one parish not expensive and within 
the ability of most parishes. While it is impossible to 
tell how many of the inquiries received during this 
period were the result of the bus card, the parish is 
sure that countless people were pleased with this method 
of advertising and impressed with the good looking 
poster. 

. . . When You Arrive in Town 

Another adaptation of the road sign is a postcard, across 
the top of which is printed the seal of the Church and 
the slogan "The Episcopal Church Welcomes You." 
Many hotels are willing each week to provide neigh- 
boring churches with a list of anticipated registrations. 
In resort areas the arriving guests usually check in on 
Saturday and their names generally are known from 
advance reservations. 

The welcome postcards, mimeographed or printed, 
with full information about the parish and its services 
can be mailed to the individuals on the guest lists. 
Mailed on Thursday of each week, a personally ad- 
dressed card either will be in the mail when the guest 
registers or will be delivered later the same day. Some, 
of course, will land right in the wastebasket, some will 
be received by Jewish people or Roman Catholics, but 
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some will be delivered to prospects for worshipping in 
the Episcopal church. The very least that can result is 
the Church showing its interest in people. 

This idea will not work all the time. Some hotels 
will not supply the lists. But some will, particularly 
the modest-sized hotel with family management, the 
type where the guests know the management by name 
and return year after year. 

Although these suggestions relate particularly to 
situations involving transients in the community, espe- 
cially in vacation time, there is an underlying principle 
which the alert parish will not overlook: the importance 
of making known the presence of the church to the 
entire community. (See also the discussion of church 
advertising, page 79.) 

But the transient visitor is not the only stranger in 
whom the parish is interested. Many of the strangers 
in town are seeking a new home or they have just 
moved to the community and have not yet taken root. 

The Parish Meets the Newcomer 

The increasing mobility of the American people 
creates new problems in communication on the solution 
of which frequently depend the health and vitality of a 
parish. In general there are two groups of newcomers 
in any community. The first is the new family that 
comes directly from a former parish connection. The 
second is the newcomer who comes with little or no 
church connection in the past but who may be reached 
in the new environment. 
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"It is always a difficult matter to integrate a new 
family into a new parish under any circumstances," 
writes the rector of a city parish. "The old ties with the 
former parish are hard to dissolve. In order to try to 
help these people in their adjustment to their new 
home, I have produced a brochure, Presenting Our 
Village Parish. This booklet attempts to give the peo- 
ple an over-all picture of the kind of parish into which 
they have moved. For the sake of divided families who 
are always cropping up, there is in the booklet a little 
teaching about the Episcopal Church. The response to 
this booklet indicates that it fills a great need for the 
people/' 

This is but one way that one parish has met a modern 
problem. Parishes throughout the country in increasing 
number are facing this problem realistically and in a 
variety of ways. Many have taken a cue from Welcome 
Wagon Associations and make sure that a greeting goes 
to newcomers as promptly from the Church as well as 
from the baker and cleaning service. But whatever 
the method used or the materials provided, it must al- 
ways be remembered that these are expressions of a 
message in terms which the newcomer finds acceptable 
and intelligible. 

A parish in downtown New York introduces itself to 
newcomers by means of a folder prepared with the help 
of parishioners in the public relations field. The folder, 
which includes a picture of the parish church, a wel- 
come from the rector, the times of services, and the 
name and meeting time of all parish organizations, is 
distributed in two ways: it is left with families who have 
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just moved into new apartment buildings and it is 
distributed by parishioners to the unchurched and any 
additional newcomers they know. 

Another parish has given some thought to the wel- 
come card distributed in the pews. The welcome mes- 
sage signed by the rector ends with these words: "Do 
not remain anonymous! Your church needs your sup- 
port as you need the help of your church. May we 
add your name to our records as an outward and visible 
sign of your interest and cooperation." The back of the 
card gives the newcomer an opportunity to provide in- 
formation about himself, and he is urged to introduce 
himself to one of the clergy or to a church member. 

Newcomers to a small upstate New York community 
learn two things shortly after their arrival: they are 
welcome at Christ Church, and they are told how to get 
there. The rector of the parish sends out a mimeo- 
graphed letter greeting all new residents and introduc- 
ing himself. In extending an invitation to Christ 
Church he also writes, "I hope you will go to the 
church of your choice as soon as possible and that God 
will bless your house and make it a home/' The rector's 
availability for counselling is also noted. 

The rector of another New York upstate parish has 
frankly borrowed the idea of the welcome wagon in his 
approach to newcomers. In his initial visit to new- 
comers, he takes with him a packet which he has put 
together to show what the parish has to offer. The 
packet is made up of current material not only about 
the parish church but also about the whole Episcopal 
Church. Sample contents include What Is an Epis- 
copalian, a copy of the latest parish bulletin, a brochure 
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entitled, This Is your Church,, which shows the goals of 
the parish and its needs. In the packet, also, are a card 
on which to list the members of the family, a pledge 
card, and an envelope addressed to the church. A list of 
the superintendent and teachers of the church school is> 
included, with cards to register children in the church 
school. The organizations of the parish are introduced 
through mimeographed letters. Other items in the 
packet are the folders, Tell Us About the United Offer- 
ing, Facts Every Churchman Should Know, Tell Us 
About Christian Social Relations. 

Perhaps more difficult to carry out, but generally 
productive of more impressive results, are parish 
programs of organized lay evangelism to newcomers and 
to lukewarm church members. Such programs give lay 
persons the opportunity to realize their other vocation 
to be missionaries and they help to speed up the 
task of making the church known to the entire com- 
munity. In one parish where this program was carried 
on, it was enriched by broadening the scope of materials 
left at each home to include items on Laymen's Work 
and Women's Work. 



CHAPTER 
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The Press: An Influential Ally 

A Roman Catho- 
lic recently remarked that if she were to change her 
church affiliation, she would become a Presbyterian. 
When asked thereason for this, she explained that the 
local Presbyterian church must be a very active place as 
there was more about it in the local newspaper than 
about any other church in town. 

Apparently, that Presbyterian church had an alert 
publicity committee that maintained good relations 
with the local press. Certainly, if the comment of the 
Roman Catholic woman was at all typical, it indicated 
that the Presbyterian church through the local news- 
paper had created a congenial atmosphere for the 
reception of its message. That, of course, is the goal of 
all newspaper publicity. But how often that goal is not 

74 
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reached despite the fact that this is the area of com- 
munication about which information is most easily 
available and the area in which it is often quite easy to 
find an expert willing to volunteer his services to the 
church. 

The Department of Journalism and Advertising of 
Whitworth College recently conducted a survey among 
church editors of daily newspapers in thirty-seven 
states. Each editor was asked to list what he considered 
the most important suggestions for churches with re- 
spect to publicity and public relations. More than 
seventy per cent of the editors returned the question- 
naires and there was every evidence that great care was 
given to answering the questions. Here is a summary 
of the results of the questionnaire. (The complete list 
of suggestions is given on page 85. >) It should be a 
useful guide to anyone preparing church copy for a 
newspaper. 

NEWS SUBJECTS MOST DESIRED BY CHURCH EDITORS. 

Many subjects were mentioned, but the greatest degree 
of agreement was on human interest items and feature 
articles. Generally, newspapers have difficulty in ob- 
taining enough of these. These two categories seem to 
offer a real opportunity for alert ministers and church 
publicists to show religion in its vital impact on life. 

Another significant point here is that editors want 
church stories of general interest rather than those of 
importance to a single congregation or limited number. 

l As reported in "Publicity and Public Relations for the 
Church: A pamphlet prepared for the 1957 Leaderships Train- 
ing School of the Synod of Washington." 
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NEW SUBJECTS LEAST DESIRED: i. Routine meetings; 
2. Suppers and socials; 3. The purely parochial story; 
4. Sermon topics. 

EVALUATION OF CHURCH PUBLICITY. Sixty-four per 
cent of the church editors responding said that the job 
the church does in publicity is poor to fair and spotty. 
Thirty-four per cent think that it is good to excellent. 

SPECIFIC FAULTS IN PUBLICITY WORK OF CHURCHES. 

Sixty-four per cent of the responding editors said that 
not knowing newsworthy subjects is the single greatest 
publicity failure on the part of persons sending in 
church news stories. Another twenty-seven per cent 
listed that as a fault but did not place it first. Editors 
noted three other significant faults: being too late with 
news, inaccuracies and incomplete information, and 
poorly written stories. Most editors do not consider the 
last as a highly critical problem since most of them re- 
write all stories coming to them. 

SELECTION OF ITEMS TO SEND IN. Seventy-one per cent 
of the respondents ask that the churches send in all 
items and let the editor choose which to use. Nineteen 
per cent definitely suggest that major items only be 
sent in. 

These suggestions are very similar to the counsel 
given to a Westchester County (New York) parish 
public relations committee by the managing editor of 
a local newspaper. He also gave the committee many 
hints on the preparation of news story copy. The pub- 
licity committee which includes in its membership an 
active or retired newspaper man is fortunate if he can 
be prevailed upon to conduct a clinic (or workshop) on 
news copy preparation for the committee members. It 
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will be an extremely valuable experience and will have 
tremendous results in improving the parish news copy. 
In cases where the know-how of a practicing newsman 
is not available to the committee, a member of the 
publicity committee can take it upon himself to do the 
necessary preparation to enable him to lead such a 
clinic for the committee by studying carefully the Check 
List for News Stories (page 87). It may be the beginning 
of a rewarding study by the parish publicity committee. 
In an earlier chapter considerable attention was given 
to the dress in which the printed message was clothed 
but little or nothing about the expression of the mes- 
sage in words. Experimentation is constantly in process 
to make language a better communicator. Here are 
some hints, generally considered effective, which can 
be used whether the task in hand is the preparation of 
a promotional brochure, writing a news story or church 
school presentation, preparing a sermon or whenever 
the problem is to get a message across to men and 
women. 

Principles of Communication 

1. The Golden Rule of effective communication is 
"Write and talk to others as you would be written 
and talked to." 

2. The reader and the listener dislike (a) words which 
don't say what they mean, (b) words which don't say 
anything, and (c) words used to impress rather than 
to express. 

3. Clear writing and clear oral communication are a 
reflection of clear thinking. Defining purpose and 
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outlining message before writing or talking will pay 
dividends in all areas of communications: orders, 
reports, letters, speeches, conference, publicity, etc. 

4. Concrete (picture making) nouns and verbs are al- 
most always necessary in getting people to understand 
the message. Abstract words mean nothing or, worse 
yet, they may mean any number of things to readers 
and listeners. In general communication, the short, 
Anglo-Saxon words are better than Latin-derived 
ones. "Eat" is preferred to "partake," "big" to 
"monumental," "end" to "terminate," and "live" to 
"reside." 

5. Action verbs invigorate a message. Active voice will 
prevent dullness. 

6. Be sparing in use of adjectives, especially of flowery 
ones. 

7. Use anecdotes (stories, incidents, etc.) to emphasize 
points in the message. Anecdotes clarify and give 
welcome relief from heavy factual material. 

8. Trite or overused words and phrases deaden the 
message. 

9. Effective communication puts a premium on exact 
word usage. Webster's Dictionary of Synonyms will 
be helpful here. 

10. Wordiness wastes space, it wearies, and it often 
results in foggy communication. Write concisely but 
completely. 

11. In writing, vary sentence length. Try to keep sen- 
tence length average under 20 words. Popular maga- 
zine articles average about 16 or 17 words. 

12. In both writing and talking, involved sentence 
structure prevents clarity. 
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13. In writing, use short paragraphs. One-sentence 
paragraphs can be used for emphasis after a long 
paragraph. 

14. Oral communications should be sincere, direct, and 
natural. They should carry conviction without an- 
tagonism. 

15. Don't write or talk over heads of readers or audi- 
ences. Test your Fog Index. (See Robert Gunning, 
The Technique of Clear Writing. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1952.) 

16. Generally, technical and professional vocabularies 
must be put aside when communicating with the 
general public and people who are not familiar with 
our subject matter. At this point appears the greatest 
communication problem of technical and professional 
workers. 

17. Don't write or talk down to people. 

18. Rewriting the message will help to make it clear, 
vigorous, and meaningful. 

Advertising Can Pay Dividends 

Newspapers have another commodity to offer parishes 
which wish to reach the community beyond the parish: 
advertising space. 

What should a church advertise? If one of the earliest 
books on church publicity the author writes: 2 

"There is disagreement among advertisement writers 
as to what a church should advertise. It is easier to be 

2 Publicity -for the Church by John W. Irwin (National 
Council, Episcopal Church, 1923). 
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negative than to be positive in settling that question. 
Obviously there are things that ought not to be done 
in church advertising. There is no real difficulty in 
determining what to advertise, if the paid advertisement 
is considered a part of the entire parish publicity pro- 
gram to convey, to people not readied otherwise, in- 
formation not possible to impart by other means. That 
is to say, the newspaper advertisement is pure propa- 
ganda. 

Propaganda for the Church means something in- 
tended to gain support for the opinions and the courses 
of action for which the Church stands. Propaganda is 
intended to propagate, and propagate means to cause to 
multiply and spread. 

Thus propaganda may attract people to the services 
of the Church; it may create public opinion favorable 
to the Church; it may counteract influences unfavorable 
to the Church. Openly it seeks to enlist the interest and 
cooperation of those who read, regardless of whether 
they are members of the Church, members of other 
Communions, or members of no church at all. 

Information can be propaganda, and a most im- 
portant function of the advertisement is to tell the 
world about the Christian religion and the Christian 
Church from the viewpoint of the advertiser. 

The average person who is not a member of a church 
family knows nothing at all about the Episcopal Church. 
To him it is a queer sort of body that considers itself 
different from other communions; that reads its prayers 
out of a book; that dresses its clergy in peculiar gar- 
ments; that was founded by Henry VIII; and that is 
not far removed from Romanism. 
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Newspaper advertising can counteract and correct 
such misunderstandings, and to an extent enlighten the 
uninformed outside of the Church. Perhaps it can aid 
in the enlightenment, even, of the uninformed inside 
of the Church. Certainly it can present to people who 
do not know, a true picture of the Church and of the 
religion that the Church exists to nurture and propa- 
gate. 

It will be seen that the newspaper advertisement 
affords an opportunity for evangelistic messages, and no 
piece of advertising copy is complete without such a 
message. 

The objectives of church advertising then should be: 

1. To interest the person addressed in Christianity; 

2. To interest them in the Church's interpretation of 
Christianity; 

3. To get them into the church services; 

4. To teach them Christ. 



Types of Newspaper Advertising 

Although written nearly forty years ago this general 
statement continues valid in these mid-century years. 
Newspaper advertising, generally, can be divided into 
three categories: i. Directory Advertising; 2. Special 
Events; and 3. Evangelistic (or institutional) Advertis- 
ing. 

Many newspapers, especially in smaller communities, 
carry in their Friday or Saturday editions a directory of 
all churches in the area served by the paper. These 
notices give the name and address of each church, the 
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name of the rector and the hours of services. The 
parish publicity committee will see that the information 
published is correct and that when the hours of services 
change, as in special festivals such as Christmas and 
Easter, the paper receives notice in writing of the 
changes well in advance. Nothing is so disheartening to 
a worshipper who relies on this newspaper information 
to get to church and find that the service is half over 
on that day due to a time change or will not begin for 
another half hour. 

In those communities where the paper does not carry 
such a directory, the parish may buy an inch or two of 
space regularly each week to announce its service times. 
Such an advertisement is part of the parish's attempt to 
make available to all information as to its location and 
services. These ads are on a par with the parish's an- 
nouncements in hotel lobbies and other public places 
(see page 67) and will help make many friends for the 
church. This small ad, usually quite inexpensive, will 
appear on the religious or church page. 

Other parish advertising generally will be more effec- 
tive if it is placed on a page other than the church page. 

The second category, advertisements of special events, 
is self-explanatory. Such advertising is occasional and 
will only be used as the parish program includes special 
events a week long parish mission, a concert or recital 
by organist or choir, a festival anniversary, an address 
by a distinguished figure to which the parish wishes 
to enlist the interest and attention of the entire com- 
munity. 
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Advertising or "Evangelism in Print" 

"Evangelism in Print" is the way a Pacific Coast 
diocese recently described its newspaper campaign. 
This campaign was an example of the third category 
evangelistic or institutional advertising and is typical 
of several such efforts undertaken in other dioceses in 
recent years. Reporting the "Evangelism in Print" 
campaign, Churchways said: 

"The campaign was scheduled to last for twenty-four 
weeks. It was estimated that through it, sixty-two per 
cent of the families in the area would be reached. 

"The campaign consists of a series of advertisements, 
which invite people to visit the Episcopal Church in 
their neighborhood. Among the headings in the two- 
column, seven-inch ads are Just a Stranger in Town, 
Whatever Happened to the Country Church?, and Sure 
Cure for Those New-Town Blues. Each ad contains a 
coupon which offers people a free copy of / Chose the 
Episcopal Church by Chad Walsh. A unique, and im- 
portant, feature of the campaign is that after the coupon 
replies are serviced, they are referred to the Episcopal 
Church nearest the sender for personal follow-ups by 
clergy and laymen." 

Another similar advertising effort had as its express 
purpose helping churches increase the size of their con- 
gregations. Again these advertisements were prepared 
for use, not on the church page, but in the general news 
section, where they would attract the reader who skips 
over the church page. Each advertisement has the same 
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format, with space for the name of the parish or mission 
sponsoring the advertisement. The content of each is 
different; some of the themes were: "Presidents and 
Generals Go to Church," "Footprints for Your Child to 
Follow," "I'm a Christian, but . . ." 

A Job to Do Together 

The first step in a coordinated program to reach the 
unchurched of a midwest diocese was a series of ads. 
Sponsored by the diocesan department of promotion 
and the Episcopal Men of Iowa, the second step in the 
coordinated program was a visit from a layman to the 
inquirer. Later on, a priest visited him. 

The new advertising program called for a series of 
twelve ads to appear in Sunday newspapers. The themes 
included Why Pray Out of a Book?, Why Use Vest- 
ments?, Why Use Creeds?, Catholic or Protestant? To 
help parishes and missions place them in local news- 
papers, the department of promotion offered free mats 
and financial assistance. 

The coupons were addressed to the diocesan office, 
which sent the names of the inquirers to the nearest 
priest and his key layman for follow up. 

These advertisements developed in Iowa were used 
effectively in other dioceses, while some dioceses 
Michigan, West Missouri, and others have developed 
their own series with equally satisfying results. 

Communities having several Episcopal churches have 
conducted evangelistic advertising campaigns coopera- 
tively with excellent results. 

The test of a piece of advertising copy, as in all other 
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forms of communication, is its impact on the reader. 
The appeal of an advertisement must vary to fit the 
readers, the audience of the particular medium used. 
A sensational tabloid is not read by the same people 
who read the conservative daily. The reader of the true 
story type of fiction magazine is not the same kind of 
person as the reader of cultural magazines. 

SUGGESTIONS OF NEWSPAPER CHURCH 

EDITORS FOR CHURCH PUBLICITY 

AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 

1. Introduce yourself to the church reporter or 
editor. Find out what he would like to receive from the 
churches. 

2. Always answer a telephone call or letter from the 
newspaper. 

3. Be honest with the editor. Don't blow up a story 
to make it seem more important than it is. 

4. Don't be evasive or hide unfavorable news. 

5. Newspapers do not react favorably to dictation. 
Many ministers and church leaders create ill will by 
being too demanding. Don't be upset when an item is 
not used in the paper. There is a good reason. The 
church editor cannot promise a definite space for a 
story or a definite day of publication. 

6. Cooperate with the editor, particularly when a 
request is made. 

7. The newspaper is not a disguised organ of evan- 
gelism. It only reports the news. And the church editor 
necessarily must have a broad view. He can't play 
favorites. 
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8. Learn and observe the paper's deadlines. Don't 
call the reporter or editor at deadline times. When you 
do call, ask him if it is convenient for him to talk to you 
then. 

9. Be sure stories reach church editor in time for 
publication. Information on coming events should be 
in several days ahead, a week or weeks, depending upon 
the circumstances. Stories on meetings, etc., which 
already have taken place should reach the newspaper 
the same day and never later than the day following. 

10. Newspapers like exclusive news. But in the long 
run even up the breaks. 

11. Take the editor or reporter into your confidence. 
Be sure to tell what is off the record. Don't expect him 
to write or publish a story with half the facts. 

12. Learn about the problems of news space and how 
they can affect length, position, or even publication of 
your story. 

13. Find out what news is and what the newspaper 
considers newsworthy subjects. Know the difference be- 
tween a news story and an advertisement. Remember, 
the stories you send in must stand or fall on their 
merits as news. 

14. Help the church editor with leads to stories of 
general interest (of interest beyond your own congrega- 
tion or even beyond the interest of religiously oriented 
persons). 

15. Your news stories should be complete, accurate, 
brief, and timely. 

16. Short, bright items and feature stories are in 
demand. 

17. The religious message has greatest impact in 
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stories of human interest about people, not buildings. 

18. Remember, church news is read by secular per- 
sons as well as by religiously-oriented ones. 

19. Newspaper stories should be typed, double spaced. 
Give name and telephone number so editor can con- 
tact you. 

20. Have a person trained in news writing to handle 
the church's publicity. The job calls for competence, a 
keen sense of news value, and tact. 

21. Set up a good public relations procedure for 
church conventions and other large-scale events. 

22. Read all newspapers in your city to see how the 
religious news is handled and to prevent you from send- 
ing stale information to the editor. 

23. Place the newspapers on your mailing lists. Edi- 
tors often spot a good story in the church newspaper or 
bulletin. 

24. Find ways to strengthen and expand the image 
of the church in the minds of the people. 

25. Impress upon your boards the importance of 
news for the life and ministry of the church. 

26. Do something worth reporting. No public rela- 
tions program can cover an inactive, selfish, or irrelevant 
congregational life. 



CHECK LIST FOR NEWS STORIES 

i. A news article should answer the five "WV and 
the "H": Who?, What?, Where?, Why?, When?, and 
How? Give a brief summary of story in first two or 
three paragraphs with most important news in the first. 
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Elaboration of important points may be given in suc- 
ceeding paragraphs. 

2. The news story must be complete. Names, ad- 
dresses, dates, statistics, and all other information must 
be complete and accurate. Check carefully. In listing 
names give first name, middle initial, and last name. 
Names must be spelled correctly. 

3. Ordinarily, the first paragraph should not exceed 
30 to 35 words. Newspaper paragraphs are short. Sen- 
tences should not average more than 18 to 20 words. 

4. The news story should emphasize latest news. 
Sometimes a paragraph of background material or 
reference to an earlier event (tie-back) may be neces- 
sary to orient readers. In most cases, this should not be 
in first paragraph. 

5. The news story should be written in inverted 
pyramid form with most important material first and 
with each succeeding paragraph of diminishing im- 
portance. 

6. News articles should be in third person, avoiding 
opinion except through quotation from clearly in- 
dicated source. 

7. Stories should be readable and clear, leaving no 
possibilities for misunderstanding. 

8. Copy should be typewritten, double spaced on 
one side of sheet only. Use 8iy" x 1 i" typing or copy 
paper. 

9. In upper left hand corner of first sheet type name 
of club or institution sending in news release, name of 
publicity chairman and his telephone number, and, if 
necessary, suggested release time. 

10. On first sheet of news release start story not less 
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than three inches from top. This space is for headline 
and changes at the newspaper office. But do not write 
headline for story. 

11. Number all pages and identify story in upper 
left hand corner of all pages. 

12. After preparing copy, read carefully and correct 
mistakes. Submit clean copy as free as possible of mis- 
takes and poor typing. 

13. Submit copy flat. 

14. Observe deadlines. Get news to the newspaper 
in time for processing and use. Don't send in stale in- 
formation. 

15. Publicity photographs should be clear, in focus, 
have good contrast and composition, tell a story, show 
action if possible. Properly identify all persons in 
photograph. 

THE PARISH AND THE NEWSPAPER 

If a parish is to grow and be useful in a community, 
it must have its name constantly before the public. 
One of the best means of doing this is to make full use 
of newspaper stories. Unfortunately, a good many 
parishes do not make full use of this excellent means of 
promotion which costs nothing but effort. Newspapers 
exist on news. If you have a news story, they will gladly 
print it. 

News Is Not . . . 

It is important that we make clear in our own minds of 
what news consists. News is not reports on organization 
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meetings of a routine character. Papers print these as 
a courtesy. Routine church announcements of services 
come under the category. The only reason these are put 
in the paper is as a public service. There are, however, 
a tremendous number of news stories as such which we 
often fail to recognize. 

The first thing to remember is that news is more or 
less important as it affects more or less people. Thus a 
diocesan convention in your community is important 
because it affects a large area and many people. 

Crop Failure 

A newspaper considers a human interest story as news. 
One parish, for example, obtained a great deal of pub- 
licity out of the clergyman giving out ten dollars to 
each of his members on a certain Sunday and telling 
them to return it increased as much as they were able 
a few weeks later. Obviously the Sunday on which they 
returned their money also would make a news story. 
But the biggest news story, complete with pictures, was 
included in the paper because the clergyman saw this 
angle of human interest; he himself had invested his 
ten dollars in raising potatoes but his crop was a hor- 
rible failure no potato was larger than the size of a 
marble. If he had succeeded, he would have had a fairly 
useful news story. As it was, there was good human 
interest in his failure. 

Or again, if a church group should send toys for chil- 
dren to a war-stricken land, and they should send 
back pictures of the children holding the toys, it would 
be another story with a good picture. An interesting 
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news story always concerns the local boy connected with 
the big event. Don't let people be anonymous. Sell 
them on the idea that their name, when connected with 
the parish, is useful. 

The Routine Is News 

Thus, if someone connected with the parish is an eye 
witness to some national event, his reactions to it would 
probably be considered news by any paper. Sometimes 
a rector talks on current events which would be a news 
story, but this is a dangerous field in which to fool 
around. If members of the parish are elected as dele- 
gates to a diocesan, provincial, or general church meet- 
ing, then the fact of their election is news plus their 
reactions to the convention when they get home from 
the meeting. Sometimes even routine parish events can 
be given an angle that will make them news. Papers, 
for example, like to print human interest stories regard- 
ing the major festivals. If, at Thanksgiving time you 
decorate the altar with the fruits of the harvest, you 
might ask the editor if he would like a good Thanksgiv- 
ing picture. A few lines explaining why the altar is so 
decorated gives a news story that lets you do a little 
preaching to the community and also promotes the 
parish. 

The results of annual meetings are good news stories 
because you can include a lot of names. Sometimes 
there is a good angle to the annual meeting because a 
man who has served for a great number of years on the 
vestry is reflected, or is not reflected! 
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It Is News When It Did Not Happen 

As far as the papers are concerned, they are always hunt- 
ing for a new way to print the standard news of a com- 
munity. In most communities startling things like 
murders, fires, bank robberies, and kidnappings are 
not frequent enough to maintain a weekly newspaper 
to say much less a daily. A little thinking on your part 
on the subject of news angles would be welcomed by 
the editor. A great many clergy were alert a few years 
ago to this angle idea when, after they had announced 
that the Presiding Bishop's sermon would be heard by 
radio all over the country and during a church service 
in the local parish, immediately let the newspapers 
know when the Chicago station to which they were 
tuned failed to broadcast the address. So they were able 
to get two stories in place of the routine announcement. 
Most newspapers have a Home Town Column in which 
they print a variety of miscellaneous things. Even if 
they don't have such a column, they would be glad to 
print, as a feature article, a story on Hallowe'en: its 
pagan customs and its tie in with the Church's festival 
of All Saints' Day. In the same way an article could be 
written for the Lenten season, starting out with the sec- 
ular celebration of Mardi Gras, the whys and where- 
fores, and tying it in with the religious keeping of Lent. 
So it could be with the other festivals of the Church's 
year. 

A baptism in itself may not be news but maybe it's 
news that the dress worn by the baby has been worn by 
six generations, or that the godfather by proxy is thou- 
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sands of miles away in a war, or that this is the "oomp- 
teenth" baptism in the parish that was founded in such 
and such a year. 

Basketball and Golf 

It is also a chance for excellent publicity by getting the 
name of the church in a general article. The rector of 
this parish, for example, is elected to a certain public 
committee. If his name only is given as rector of such 
and such a parish, people have to read the name of the 
parish if they are to read the rest of the story. Or con- 
sider the value of the church sponsoring an athletic con- 
test, whether it be a junior basketball team or a golf 
tournament, and that being included in a sports page 
story concerning junior basketball in general or golf in 
general. The ideal news story in the sense of getting 
the church before other than churchmen, however, is 
one that is not on the church page. Three lines next to 
the local murder mystery story, or on the sports page, 
are worth three columns on the church page. 

Some News Is Bad 

Should scandal touch the parish, the first reaction is to 
keep the story quiet. If it is possible to do so com- 
pletely, that is desirable. Unfortunately, an unfavor- 
able story is likely to become headline news. If such a 
story should break, then give your full cooperation on 
what will be common knowledge. You cannot keep the 
facts from being made public. By cooperating with 
the editor, you may help prevent the story from hanging 
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on for several days. Facts are less intriguing than 
guesses as to what happened or how many are involved. 
Express sorrow that such an event occurred. Do not 
volunteer information but answer all questions you are 
free to tell. 

The Editor Loves 

Contrary to popular opinion, newspaper editors are 
human beings. They do not throw your news story out 
simply because they have a mean or capricious nature. 
They are badgered constantly by people who want their 
names in the paper and who will do anything to achieve 
that end. They also work under the terrific pressure of 
a deadline. There are certain things that you can do 
that will endear you to an editor's heart. First of all, 
get the news in when it is news. Find out what dead- 
line the paper has for certain kinds of stories and get 
your stories in away ahead of the deadline. Find out 
to what department your story should go and take it 
down to them. Above all, don't telephone a story. 
Editors like very much the kind of a story that you can 
label "Use any time this week." 

Your Story 

Your story should be typed on white paper, double 
spaced, wide margins. Start half way down the page so 
the editor can block in headlines if he wishes. At left 
top of sheet give your name and the telephone number, 
so the editor can check with you in case he wants more 
information. Take some trouble to think up a good 
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opening sentence. Your editor may change it, but it 
also may give him an idea for a lead sometimes. Your 
story should be made up of short words, short sentences, 
and short paragraphs. The white space is important 
because people will not read anything that appears to 
be all printing. Textbooks can get away with long 
sentences, words, and paragraphs but not newspaper 
stories. Paragraphs should start with different letters of 
the alphabet. Duck the use of the word the to start a 
sentence, and above all, don't use it in the opening 
sentence. 

"And She Said. . . /' 

A story can be made more interesting by using quota- 
tions. The president of the Woman's Auxiliary said 

today, " " Maybe she didn't say it but, if 

she could have said it, the quotation is more interesting 
than a mere statement. There is no place in a news 
story for editorializing. In a news story, there are not 
beautiful flowers on the altar; and, again, a splendid 
speech is not made there were flowers on the altar, or 
a speech made. 

Let your editor know if you think you have a situa- 
tion that would make a good photo. Perhaps your altar 
guild making palm crosses would fit in well with these 
human interest stories towards the end of Lent. If you 
take a story or suggest a photo to your editor and he 
refuses you, try to figure out why he does not consider 
it news worthy. Maybe he just did not have space for 
that day, or maybe your concept of news needs to be 
adapted to his. There is nothing a newspaper editor 
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likes better than a scoop. If you chance on some news, 
even if it has nothing to do with the Church, that you 
have reason to believe is exclusive, give your editor a 
break and let him get the story before the large news- 
papers or press associations put it on the wire. There 
is nothing more embarrassing to him than to get the 
news of a local event over an associated press tape. 

All this takes a little promoting and a bit of thinking, 
but it will pay off over a period of years for any parish. 1 

1 The Parish and the Newspaper by the Rev. Leslie Skerry 
Olsen, Dean, Grace Cathedral, Topeka, Kansas; was written for 
the Department of Promotion of the Fifth Province and is re- 
printed here with permission of the National Council's Depart- 
ment of Promotion. 



CHAPTER 



The Parish Rushes into Print 

The problem of 

communication between the parish and its members 
is bigger than many people realize. Of course, for those 
who attend church regularly the sermon and the an- 
nouncements frequently are a prime channel of com- 
munication. But what of the vast numbers who miss 
church, who are kept away for short periods by illness 
or who are shut-ins, who have never developed the habit 
of regular church going or are on the periphery or 
fringe of the parish family and attend with great irreg- 
ularity. In this situation the vast majority of parishes 
have found in the parish paper at least a partial solution 
to this problem of communication. 

9? 
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A Parish Paper Is Essential 

Parish papers are of many varieties. Some are noth- 
ing more than a Sunday service bulletin containing 
announcements of events week by week. Others are 
more elaborate, frequently issued on a monthly basis 
and are more in the nature of a newspaper or magazine. 
One rector, who has used such a paper for about five 
years, writes: 

"Whether printed or mimeographed, I believe that 
some such paper is an essential part of the communica- 
tion that should go on between the parish and the 
people. 

"The Sunday bulletins can, of course, contain an- 
nouncements of events week by week. But there must 
be a great deal more communication than just the 
Sunday bulletin. One alternative which has been used, 
and is being used, is a steady stream of letters from the 
parish office to the people. But I am convinced on the 
basis of my own experience that a monthly paper in- 
corporating all the activities and information for the 
coming month is very necessary even in a small parish. 
I think it is important that this not be a resume of past 
activities, but that it notify of coming events. When 
there is room, it can contain teaching and instruction 
of a suitable nature. But its most important function 
is to convey information from the rector to the people, 
and from the people to each other. After five years with 
this particular paper, it has surprised me very much to 
find the eagerness with which our people read it. Even 
our fringe members seem to find it of great interest and 
help." 
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The experience of this city rector indicates the pur- 
pose of the parish paper. Perhaps it may be summarized 
in this way: 

The purpose of the parish paper is to convey to all 
the people of the parish the current parish news and 
some church news of wider interest together with some 
material that is educational, inspirational, and devo- 
tional; all tending to create an atmosphere favorable 
to the expansion of the Christian community. 

The Sunday Bulletin Can Be Inexpensive 

Many parishes have both the monthly paper and the 
Sunday bulletin. Most parishes have some sort of Sun- 
day bulletin, the extent of its effectiveness being deter- 
mined by the nature of its contents and the extent of 
its distribution. The parish which simply passes out its 
bulletin at church services is missing a great oppor- 
tunity by not sending its message to all the men and 
women, all the families on the parish list. And no one 
need raise the objection that such distribution is costly 
as the post office has special rates for the mailing of 
material of this kind by religious and other nonprofit 
organizations. 

Assistance in the production of Sunday bulletins is 
available at small cost from a variety of sources. The 
National Council of the Episcopal Church, the Diocese 
of Chicago, the Morehouse-Gorham Company, the 
Augsburg Publishing Company, and others all issue 
series of partly printed weekly bulletins for parishes 
desiring an attractive format for their Sunday bulletins. 
The attractive Seabury Press bulletins carry symbols or 
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designs appropriate to the seasons and special days in the 
Church Year. The various series are basically alike in 
this respect: All are approximately 8 i/" x 11", which 
when folded makes a 4 page leaflet, 5 1^" x 8 i^i". All 
provide two blank pages (one side when flat) for use 
by the parish for its own material. The material pro- 
vided by the publisher generally includes one large 
illustration usually related to the Church year or sea- 
son; or in the case of the bulletins provided by the 
National Council, about some important aspect of the 
Church's life and work. Only the National Council 
provides an entire series in full color. The other bul- 
letins are generally in two colors with perhaps a bulletin 
for use at Christmas time in full color. The National 
Council's series also provides more space for the parishes 
own material. These series are all inexpensive and 
within the financial reach of even the smallest mission; 
all are printed on paper which may be mimeographed 
satisfactorily. 

The use of the Sunday bulletins solves many tech- 
nical problems and relieves the local committee of the 
necessity of making decisions as to size of the paper to 
issue, the kind of stock on which to print it, the type 
face to use, and the layout. Where the parish deter- 
mines that its program requires a monthly paper in 
addition to the Sunday bulletins, these problems must 
be faced. In most parishes there will be someone with 
experience in printing or the graphic arts. He, of 
course, should be a member of the publicity committee 
and his particular talents used. 

In planning a parish newspaper or in considering the 
improvement of an established one, the committee in 
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charge, of course, will become familiar with the prin- 
ciples concerning physical appearance outlined in Chap- 
ter 4 and will study carefully selected samples of other 
similar papers both in the religious and secular field. 
(For study of the requirements for a church magazine 
see the "Conference of Church Editors' Check List for 
Magazines," page 105.) 

A Temptation to Be Resisted 

From time to time most parishes, no matter how small 
will require some additional form of printed com- 
munication than that provided by the Sunday bulletin 
and the monthly paper, if there is one. Care should be 
exercised, however, that the greatest possible use be 
made of the parish paper so that special pieces printed 
or mimeographed be kept to an effective minimum. 
Probably the greatest temptation will come in connec- 
tion with the rector's sermon. Many a kindly soul, after 
hearing a good sermon, will say to the minister at the 
church door, perhaps for want of something to say, 
"Won't you have your sermon printed? I would so like 
to have a copy." 

This is a great temptation and should be resisted. 
Actually very few sermons read as well when put into 
type as they sounded when heard in church. Here is 
a place where the parish publicity committee can exer- 
cise real leadership. A carefully selected paragraph or 
two, perhaps not more than a hundred or two words, 
from such a sermon will make an excellent short piece, 
even a filler for the parish paper. But do guard against, 
even in the parish paper, the printing of entire sermons. 
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The people do not read them and the more material in 
a parish paper that is not read regularly, the less effec- 
tive this tool becomes as a medium of communication. 

Use What You Have 

Many parishes make excellent use of their papers in 
connection with the Every Member Canvass. Here is 
an occasion where the parish paper can help avoid 
printing extra pieces. The issue just before the begin- 
ning of the Canvass can be a special all canvass num- 
ber supplementing diocesan and national publications. 
Such an issue of course should go to every one on the 
parish list. At other times of the year the paper may 
carry reports of plans that are being made for the 
Canvass the appointment of the parish canvass chair- 
man and committee, reports of canvass results and by- 
products, and a whole host of other items. In fact, there 
is no time in the year when some aspect of the Canvass 
cannot be appropriately reported and discussed. 

Other projects which could well command the atten- 
tion of the parish paper are the Church School Mission- 
ary Offering, the Advent Corporate Communion of the 
men and boys of the parish, the Church's ministry 
in the colleges with especial attention to students from 
the parish itself, the United Thank Offering, the annual 
parish report. 

Direct Mail Can Help 

But direct communication is often desirable and neces- 
sary. Direct mail takes a variety of forms and fulfills 
many diverse needs. 
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To encourage church life and attendance, a parish 
in South Dakota has used a series of mimeographed 
mailing pieces which are mailed at regular intervals. 
Each piece is simply and briskly written and mimeo- 
graphed in different color paper. Here is one of the 
messages: 

DO YOU REMEMBER 
WHEN THE HAIRPIN WAS USED 

to hold everything together from the ladies 
hairdo to the Model T Ford? We kids used 
them to pick out walnut meats. Dad used 
them to open up his pipe. And if ever you 
wanted one in a hurry, it could be found 
under the cushion of any chair in the house. 
That's been some time ago . . . and the 
hairpin is still in use today. 

Well, we got to thinking . . . it's been 
some time since we have seen some of our 
members in Church. Even with our in- 
creased attendance, some are absent from 
God's House on the Lord's Day. So we 
wondered. . . . 

DO YOU REMEMBER? 

The Church is still in use and more people 
are finding a fellowship with God and man 
through the Church today than ever before 
in the history of the world. Don't have us 
looking for you next Sunday morning. GIVE 
GOD A CHANCE IN YOUR LIFE and let 
Him use you to hold His world together. 

TRINITY CHURCH 
Watertown, South Dakota 
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The rector of a Rhode Island parish regularly each 
week has special prayers for some of the families in the 
parish. To inform them of his intention, he mails a 
postcard with a message that reads: 

DEAR FRIENDS: 

This coming Friday morning at nine o'clock, I shall 
include in my private intercessions at the altar at St. 
Mary's Church, prayers for several families of our 
parish, including yours. 

Of course, no reply to this card is necessary, but any 
suggestions, comments, confidences, or particular object 
of intercession are welcomed. 

I am praying for groups of our families in alphabetical 
order, unless a crisis in some other home makes a de- 
parture from the customary basis of selection advisable." 

The birthdays and anniversaries of the parishioners 
are observed also with special prayers and cards. 

In some parishes, a similar project is part of a Family 
Day plan which again requires some kind of direct mail 
approach. 

Organizations within a parish men's and women's 
groups, youth organizations, the altar guild, generally 
are large users of direct mail. Here again each direct 
mail piece should be carefully evaluated and decision 
made as to whether the audience addressed and the 
goal desired cannot be attained through a regular chan- 
nel, the Sunday bulletin or the parish magazine. 

The rector's letters whether individual or mimeo- 
graphed are direct mail approaches to whole parish 
family. The stationery a parish uses gives a first intro- 
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duction to a parish. Is that initial impression favorable? 
The letterhead should be clear, simple and well ar- 
ranged; the name of the parish set in a good type face 
not too bold nor too weak. Address, telephone number, 
and names of the rector and assistants should be taste- 
fully arranged. And all the elements generally should 
be set in the same face. More and more parishes are, 
today, using on their letterheads the Episcopal Church 
seals. Others use small line renditions of the parish 
church. Both are good forms of identification. 

CHECK LIST ON MAGAZINES 

These suggestions for magazines are spelled out some- 
what in detail, but they are readily adaptable for any 
other printing the parish may find necessary. 

The Design in General 

1. Is the allover appearance of the magazine appro- 
priate to the subject matter, and suitable for the audi- 
ence? 

2. Is the magazine easy to read? 

3. Do the contents follow the same general arrange- 
ment in each issue? 

4. Does the design make the best possible use of 
existing mechanical conditions? Does it avoid effects 
that are mechanically difficult? Does the editor know 
at all times what these conditions are? 

5. Does the design have recognition value, i.e., is 
one distinctive style consistently maintained on all pages 
and in all issues? 
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6. Has the style been specified in writing, for refer- 
ence by editor and printer? Is it reviewed periodically 
in view of changing conditions and needs? 

7. Does the design follow the needs and express the 
nature of the contents? Are forced effects and precon- 
ceived decorative ideas kept out? 

8. In solving specific design problems, are profes- 
sionally designed magazines consulted? If so, are the 
solutions adapted to the case in hand, not just lifted 
bodily? 

Flexibility 

9. Is the format flexible enough to accommodate 
a variety of material of every conceivable length? Does 
it depend for uniformity on consistent typography and 
a definite pattern of black and gray, rather than on a 
rigidly fixed arrangement of elements on the page? 

10. Is there enough editorial flexibility to fit mate- 
rial into available space without violating good printing 
and layout practice? 

11. Can subheads be added or deleted, headings be 
lengthened or shortened, for the sake of fitting? 

12. Does the editor rephrase copy to make it fit? 

13. Are some stories and pictures in each issue classi- 
fied "optional" to be used or not, depending on space 
conditions? 

14. Does the editor keep a file of filled material, 
classified both by subject and by length? 
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Size and Use of Space 

15. Is the page size convenient for reading, carrying, 
mailing, filing? Is it suitable for the contents? (The 
more pictures there are, the larger the page should be.) 

16. Are page size and number of pages in accordance 
with paper and printing standards? If odd dimensions 
are used, why? Could waste of paper or press capacity 
be avoided by redesigning for standard size? 

17. Is the space economically used, yet not crowded? 

Use of Color 

18. In a one-color magazine, would an off-black ink 
look more inviting than straight black? If so, should it 
be the same color in each issue, or should colors vary? 

19. Is the ink dark enough to show type and halftones 
properly, i.e., near black? 

20. In two-color work, are soft, broken colors used 
for large areas? 

21. If color is a question of cost, would colored cover 
stock be a possible substitute? Could it be used on all 
issues? Could halftones on colored stock be avoided, 
since they do not show up well? 

22. Could gray benday areas be substituted for second 
color? What kind of benday plates could the engraver 
supply without expensive artwork? 

23. Is color being used to full advantage? Could 
color be printed on more pages at no extra cost? Are 
the pages with color being used for the most important 
editorial matter? 
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24. If color is used only occasionally, is it motivated 
in each case e.g., by major holidays? Are the color 
issues similar to the black ones in general style? 

25. If different colors are used in different issues, are 
they of comparable value and intensity? 

26. Can permanent features like the masthead be 
reprinted in color for several issues in advance, to save 
money? 

The Cover 

27. Does the cover create an attractive first impres- 
sion? Is it the showiest part of the magazine? 

28. Is the masthead prominent enough? 

29. Is each issue dated on the cover? 

30. Does the cover give an indication of the con- 
tents, either by a listing or by a relevant illustration? 

31. Does the design of the cover harmonize with that 
of the inside pages? 

32. Does the cover retain the same general layout and 
character from issue to issue, despite changing colors 
and illustrations? 

33. If the magazine is illustrated, does every issue 
have a picture on the cover? 

34. Does the masthead have individuality? What 
devices could be used to make it distinctive? (E.g., 
ornamental type hand lettering, a seal, an illustration, 
reverse lettering, color, benday, etc.) 

35. Would the continuing task of designing covers 
be simplified by planning a year's covers in advance, 
as a series? (Some possible subjects: religious symbols, 
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art reproductions, historical views, portraits, church 
views, church activities.) 

Inside Pages 

36. Are the pages restful without being monotonous, 
and interesting without being jumpy? 

37. How many columns? On a small page two 
columns are best. If the page is large, is type size and 
leading sufficient for double column? Would triple 
column be better? 

38. Does the layout follow the column structure and 
use space to best advantage? Are halftones full column 
width? 

39. Is there sufficient space between pictures and 
text, or picture captions and text? 

40. Are run-arounds used only in desperate cases? 

41. Would the magazine be easier to lay out if pic- 
tures were grouped together on separate pages? 

42. If the page is small, is a pleasing symmetrical 
layout possible? 

43. If it is a large, asymmetrical page, are the heavier 
elements, like pictures and headings, balanced to give 
it coherence? (This is particularly vital if pictures 
bleed.) 

44. In making the layout, are pairs of facing pages 
treated as a unit? 

45. Could better results be obtained with more de- 
tailed layouts? Pencil or type clippings for indicating 
type? Gray paper, magazine clippings, or photostats to 
indicate halftones? 
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Illustrations 

46. Are photos strong, "contrasty"? If weak shots are 
used, are they retouched, or specially handled by the 
engraver? 

47. Instead of borrowing coarse-screened newspaper 
halftones, could the original photos be borrowed? 

48. Are halftones finished in the modern manner, 
without a black outline? 

49. Are most halftones square? Are they cropped 
with care and with an eye to their meaning? Are un- 
essential parts cropped off wherever possible? 

50. Are silhouettes used occasionally for emphasis 
and to relieve monotony? Are only well-defined pic- 
tures silhouetted? 

51. Is the production of the magazine careful enough 
to assure good results with vignette halftones? 

52. Are montages laid out by a professional? 

53. Are adjoining halftones separated by a white 
line? 

54. Are halftones large enough to be worthwhile? 

55. If artwork is used, is it of professional quality? 
If not, could a good photo be substituted? 

56. As a rule, are realistic subjects illustrated photo- 
graphically, art being applied more to symbols and 
subjects of universal meaning? 

Department Headings 

57. Do the department headings have considerable 
recognition value? Are they visibly different from story 
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headings, and similar to each other and the masthead? 

58. Are department heads designed as definite shapes 
(e.g., rectangles), rather than just lines of type? 

59. Are they illustrated, handlettered, or ornamented 
for special attention value? Should they be? 

Body Type 

60. Is the type being set as well as possible for the 
money? 

61. Is the body type well-designed, legible, suitable 
to the paper? (Baskerville, Bodoni Book, Caledonia, 
Electra, Janson, Times Roman are good on coated or 
English finish stock.) 

62. Does the printer have, or can he get, a sufficient 
range of sizes in one suitable body type? 

63. If he cannot, and body types must be mixed, do 
the different faces harmonize? 

64. Is the body type large enough? If several sizes 
are used, are sizes graded to reflect importance of the 
copy? 

65. Is the body type leaded? Is it leaded enough, 
considering the type size and column width? 

66. Would the magazine be more attentively read if 
the copy was slightly shorter but set in a larger, more 
legible size, and generously leaded? 

67. Is the leading uniform within each type size? 

68. Can lines be rephrased where necessary to avoid 
letter-spacing? 

69. Is paragraph spacing properly confined to discon- 
nected items? 

70. Is emphasis properly expressed by italics, and 
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possible small caps? Are full caps avoided in running 
text? 

71. Are long quotations distinguished typographi- 
cally from original matter? By smaller size and space 
above and below? By italics (if body type is small)? 

Display Type 

72. Are display faces in harmony with body type? 
Could it be arranged to set both in the same type 
family? 

73. Are display lines set consistently in the same type 
face? If not, are at least compatible faces chosen? 

74. Are display lines strong enough, without over- 
powering the text? 

75. Is the size of headings graded according to edi- 
torial classifications (crosshead, one-column head in 
various sizes, run-in heads for short separate paragraphs, 
breakover heads, "read-outs," heads for special boxed 
matter)? 

76. Are long stretches of copy relieved by boldface 
subheads, preferably set in upper and lower case? 

77. Are most headings set in roman upper and lower 
case for maximum legibility? 

78. Is there enough space above and below headings, 
and is the space standardized? 

79. Is Old English type used? Is there another type 
face that could be used which would interpret the text 
(message) more clearly, more effectively? 

80. Is the editor free to cut, add, or adjust display 
lines to make copy fit? 
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Typographic Odds and Ends 

81. Are picture captions visibly different from body 
type set smaller, bolder, or in italic? Are they prop- 
erly subdued in relation to body type and headings? 

82. Would illustrations benefit by the use of caps 
or bold face for the first few words of each caption? By 
a general caption above the picture, in addition to the 
specific one below? 

83. In groups of pictures, are all captions about the 
same length? If the captions for several pictures are run 
together, are proper references ("above," "right," etc.) 
used? 

84. How is extraneous matter (prayers, poems, reso- 
lutions, memorials, quotations) set off against straight 
matter? By larger type, italics, extra leading, double 
column width, rule boxes, ornament? Do the means 
used harmonize with the page as a whole? 

85. Would initials at the start of major articles help 
the page layout? Will available initials fit the body 
type? 

86. How are short one-paragraph items separated? 
Could it be done with just a heading and/or white 
space? If a typographic device is used, does it really 
separate, without being obtrusive? Is it in keeping with 
the character of the type? 

Advertisements 

87. Are ads placed by themselves on separate pages? 
Could they be? 
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88. I not, are they in separate columns? In that 
case, would column rules make for a cleaner-looking 
page? 

89. If ads and editorial matter come together in one 
column, are the ads placed at the foot? Is the dividing 
line between type and ads simple a break clear across, 
or an L shape? 

Basic to all the detailed planning are two considera- 
tions which must be reiterated constantly. 

1. Is this publication appealing to the audience 
addressed? 

2. Is the publication cost reasonable in view of the 
objectives sought? 

If there is any hesitation in giving unqualified affirm- 
ative answers to these two questions, the plans should 
be reviewed and modified until there is unanimous 
agreement that the plans are the best that can be de- 
veloped for this audience at a price that is commensur- 
ate with available means and the desired goals. 



A Last Word 

Publicity goes to 

Church and there it finds its best expression in a way 
of life. There is an amazing amount of tremendously 
fine publicity work going on in the Church today. 
There is also a tremendous need for a great deal more. 
To spread this way of life demands a stern discipline 
the basis of which are these elements: 

1. COMMON SENSE. Archbishop Temple once said 
"There is nothing secular but sin." Let us apply then 
the intelligence with which we have been endowed to 
promoting the Church's mission with the same freedom 
that we apply to less vital matters, our everyday affairs 
whether business or social. 

2. IMAGINATION. It is good to know how a thing was 
done before but let us not stop there. New knowledge 
is constantly being discovered and applied. Let us be as 
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venturesome in telling others of the Gospel of Christ. 

3. CREATIVITY. The Marines say the difficult we do 
at once, the impossible requires a little longer. Let us 
apply the same ingenuity to our all important task. 

4. SINCERITY. Don't be fooled by gimmicks. They 
have a limited use, may be useful as ice breakers, but 
let's not base our presentation on such tinsel. Our 
message is worthy of a more forthright presentation. 

5. ORIGINALITY. There are shelves upon shelves full 
of books on publicity, promotion, public relations, and 
good ones too, but don't feel that they contain the 
secret to a great mystery, knowledge of which will open 
a great response to the message. Familiarity with what 
the practitioners say about ways and means of publicity 
will help to do a good job but let's not wait we have 
a great compulsion to tell. Let's do it simply in ways 
that will appeal to our audience. After all that's the 
great test does our presentation of the message attract 
our neighbors. 

6. RECOGNITION OF A TRUST. We are custodians, stew- 
ards if you will, of a great inheritance which only grows 
in worth as it is shared with others. This sharing is 
easy when we have a "will to tell." 

There is evidence throughout the Christian Church 
that this "will to tell" is spreading. It can become a 
way of life for us all. A way of life that is a steady, con- 
tinuing process, day in and day out, that as special occa- 
sions demand receives a renewed impetus or emphasis 
with the help of the experts. This special impetus, of 
course, has increased effect as it is projected against the 
daily continuous drum beat of the way of life dominated 
by the will to tell. 
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here is guidance in making publicity ap- 
pealing, warm, and sincere. 

PUBLICITY GOES TO CHURCH also pTO- 

vides the reader with an excellent bibliog- 
raphy and a helpful index. 

Mr. Leidt is well qualified to help all 
church leaders in making their church's 
message better known both to their own 
membership and to the community. 

For the past fourteen years he has been 
editor and since 1953 publisher of Forth, 
the Episcopal Church's 123-year-old mis- 
sionary magazine, which until 1940 was 
called The Spirit of Missions. He was 
editor of the latter from November 1938, 
to February 1939, and was associate editor 
from 1929 to 1938. 

Mr. Leidt is also Director of Publica- 
tions of the National Council of the 
Episcopal Church and Chairman of the 
Editorial Board of Churchways. 
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